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SCHOOL SERVICE WOOL FLAGS 


RECOMMENDED 

FOR INDOOR USE 
These fiags are of fine 
quality pure wool bunting 
fast color, all seams double 
stitched. Full mumber of 
stars, 48, sewed on both 
sides of the field. Not rec 
ommended for outdoor use 


Size Price 
3x5 feet (wt. 12 oz-) 2.70 
4x6 feet (wt. 11/4 Ibs.) 3.80 
5x8 feet (wt.134 Ibs.) 5.95 


PEERLESS COTTON BUNTING 
iS 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR OUTDOOR USE 


This is a long-wearing flag. Flags mad cot- 

ton bunting, Bur are superior to ordinary cotton flags 

Sewed throughout and finished in first class manner 

All seams are double stitched, and a full number of 
both sides of the field 








Price 
3x5 feet (wt. 1 1.65 
4x6 feet (wt. 1% Ibs.) 2.40 
5xB_ feet (wt. 1% Ibs.) . 3.50 
6x10 feet (wt. 21% Ibs.) = . 4.80 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
FIRST AID KIT 
Here is the School Service 


First Aid Kit in a stron? 
metal box, and a at low- 


sary materials. 
COMPLETE 
$2.25 


PEERLESS SCHOOL PASTE 


Peeriess School Paste is an 








Comes in glass 


No. PF Pints, wt. 3 Ibs. .25 
ts., wt. 5 ibs. .35 
allons, 

Wr. 15 Ibs. Is 





TEACHER’S SUBJECT DESK FILE 


A File made especial- 
for teachers—a 
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Ne. 54 iiss 5x10, Cloth Covers 
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Autumn Leaf X1210 Large Brick 
wien Cats G Stars - 371 Small Brick 
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wert Thana vin all-ove: 
atc nt Plenty xi903 Poinsettia oe ‘Candle 














SCHOOL SERVICE HEKTOGRAPH 


| HEKTOGRAPH 





For making 50 to 75 on of pen, pencil or type 





written material. Any who can write can operate 
this School Service Hektograph it is — 
sign and com ghly 


recommende: 
ink is washed — the surface of the Hektograph oa 
it is then again ready for use. 
A bottie of purple ink and sponge is furnished with each 
ograph. 


Each 
No. 210. Note size, wt. 31 "gg A Aue inches .. 1.10 
Ne. 220. Letter size, wt. 6 ii x!2 inches... 1.60 
Ne. 230. Cap size, wt. 7 Hage 10 x18 inches 1.80 


PEERLESS HEKTOGRAPH 

as good quality as our 
nm letter size only. omplete 
with ink and sponge wt. 6 Ibs. 

Ne. 320. Size 9x1!'4 inches. Price, . orcee UMS 


SCHOOL SERVICE HEKTOGRAPH 
PAPER 











A hard finish heavy w | 20 pound white pa- 

per, he ll wa I SS Se, the sreatent po B of clear copies. 
ream) is is a writ- 

ine po Patt which bat yk tub-sized. 

Siz (wt 5Y ibs.) Per ream, 

Carton of 10 reams, per 

Size 814 Lf Sool (Wt. “ou, vs.) Per. ream, 

Carton of ams, sees A 








PEERLESS HEKTOCRAPH PAPER 
Same quality as School Service but lighter 


weight 
Size BY4x11. (Weight 41/2 Ibs.) 





a 12 reams, per ream, --» 

4 “by 15 inches. (Wt. 5¥a Ibs.) 
er . 56 
Carton" of 12 reams, ‘per team, . ++ 5 








REFILLING COMPOSITION 








For digas Mi anna hs Ideal or wes aan es 

lice’ Directions on every can. pL 

i “b. 1.2 Ib. 35 
mount rs refilli "composition to refill “old Heke 

fan as follows: Note size, } Lb.; Letter size, 2 Lbs. 

Legal Size, 24 Ibs. 


HEKTOGRAPH 
INK 


Has double copying strength. 
Does not clog on the pen, 
can be used in a fountain 
pen. Use it on any gelatine 
, n' surface Duplicator, Made in 
ANFORF five colors — blue, green. 
red, black and violet. 


Aq pH 
. KTOGRA 1% ounce bottle, 





HEKTOGRAPH PENCILS 
For use with Hektogrephs and Duplicators. This pen- 
cil eliminates the necessity of using Hektogr: ink or @ 
typewriter reben. Specify color wanted: Purple, red, 
sd ys 12 
1.20 





FoR THE TEACHER ! 


THESE ARTICLES ARE IMPORTANT 
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MOTHER HUBBARD’S 
SEAT WORK CUPBOARD 


OOK OF rye 
READING SHELF NO. 










READING bn aah 0. 1 is designed to supply first grade children 


poseful seatwork involving reading situations. 


READING Bsa Re 2is ones to follow Shelf No. 1 and to 
mo fi or second grade children with easy seat- 


READING | is ue. 3, aoe ose, ”" for end ong 
Fe jestions in the or 
mn noon wii to real ite brat osteotg and familierizes 
children with their own environmen 
eee: Lng NO. 4, “MY BOOK OF ype ih for third 
Follows suggestions in the c study. 
NUMBER — Bas 2, “MAKING NUMBERS TELL,” is for use 
= oe ae ‘Decoming iMustrations moti- 
pags is is ity @ very popular 
member of the ‘Mother Hubbard Series. 
ANY SHELF, (2 of more copies), per copy, . 
Single copies, postpaid, each, 


. 24 
32 


THE LEARNING CYCLE 
PRACTICE BOOKS 
CORRECT ENGLISH PRACTICE 


BOOKS 
For Crades 3 to 8 








Book Three Book Six 

Book Four Book Seven 

Book Five Book Eight 
Books 3, 4, 5, 6; each, ..... ws 
Single cee postpaid, | . 20 
Books 7, 8 each; . 
Single Copies, postpaid, coovee At 





CHILD CENTERED ARITHMETIC PRACTICE BOOKS 
For Crades 2 to 6 

Book Two 
Book Three 
Books 2, 3; each, ° 
Single Copies, eee 
Books 4, 5, 6; ° 
Single Copies, scapes, 





DITTO PRACTICE LESSONS 
Printed in Ditto Ink 
English Workbooks, Crade 2 to 8 
Arithmetic Workbooks, Grade 2 to 
Ceography — teby — Art 
See Page 51 of our new catalog 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


No. 1 Buff Buckram 
Facet Marbled Edges, 
indexed. 

School Price, ... 18.00 


Webster's 
Scheel Dictionary, the 
standard reference book 


primary weer, | not mm. 
dexed, each, as 





EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow Street 


EAU CLAIRE 
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AS THE Journal goes to press the legisla- 
tive appropriation acts have not appeared 
in final form. However, from sources which we 
consider reliable, the various educational aids 
are as follows: State Graded Schools, $125,000; 

: District and Union Free High 
State Aids Schools, $175,000; Advanced 
Courses, Rural Schools, $10,000; High School 
Training Classes, no appropriation; County 
Normal Schools, $200,000; County Schools of 
Agriculture and Domestic Economy, $16,000; 
Day Schools for Blind and Deaf, $145,000; 
Schools in Financial Distress, $200,000 emer- 
gency aid; Physically Disabled Children, 
$100,000; Vocational Education, $255,000; Su- 
pervising Teachers, $200,000; Transportation 
and Tuition, $230,000; Elementary Schools, 
$5,100,000; Vocational Agriculture, $25,000; 
Vocational Scholarships, $20,000. Increases in- 
cluded in the foregoing are $725,000 for ele- 
mentary school aids, $9,250 for advanced 
courses in rural schools and $30,000 for trans- 
portation and tuition. Restorations in full are 
the appropriations for vocational agriculture 
and scholarships. 

Various attempts were made during the ses- 
sion to restore the $50,000 for classes for ex- 
ceptional children, but of no avail. In the clos- 
ing days of the session, after the budget bill 
had passed, it was again included in a supple- 
mentary appropriation bill which also carried 
the $17,000 for high school training classes. 
The measure made good headway along the leg- 
islative route but it was held up in the confu- 
sion and parliamentary jam characteristic of 
sine die adjournments and its sponsors simply 
couldn’t get it to a final vote before the speak- 
ers’ gavels marked the end of the 1935 Legis- 
lature. 

If any subject received more attention and 
publicity than high schools aids, we're at a loss 
to name it. There were bills galore, some with 
revenue features, some diverting funds previ- 
ously used elsewhere. Some were individual in 
origin, others were of committee authorship. 
Everybody seemed to be for high school aid but 
the issue soon became entangled in the bitter- 
ness of partisan politics, conflicting tax theories 
and jealousies of no small proportions. Amend- 
ments and substitutes were whirled back and 
forth with ominous defiance. The battle raged 
with a vengeance. Conference committees got 
nowhere in their attempts to unravel the hectic 
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and stubborn situation. To the experienced ob- 
server this impasse pointed to but one sad con- 
clusion and it didn’t require an expert to pre- 
dict the ultimate outcome, distasteful as it was. 
Educators and boards pinned their hopes mainly 
to 256-S which was killed in the Senate by a 
margin of one vote. 

Considering the many bills introduced and 
the general agreement upon the necessity for 
high school aid, it is bitterly disappointing that 
out of the longest session on record there should 
finally emerge an uncertain and inadequate ap- 
propriation through a tax which the Governor 
vetoed on the ground that it bore down too 
heavily on low incomes. 

So,—the high schools are where they were, 
sitting atop the property tax with full weight. 
In the event of a special session, the Governor 
assures us that high school aid will be included 
in the call. 

ae 


blige appraisal of a legislative session must 
include the negative as well as the positive 
aspects. As usual there were more bills killed 
than passed. Among those which were sum- 
marily disposed of were several for over-all tax 


Another Aspect limitation. The Associa- 


: tion was in opposition to 
of the Legislature these as they would have 


wrecked education. It is to the credit of the leg- 
islators that they saw the consequences of these 
drastic moves and made quick work of them. 

No direct legislation affecting the state re- 
tirement system appeared. It is the first session 
in our memory in which this situation prevailed. 
Previous legislatures were marked by the re- 
peated introduction of bills which would seri- 
ously affect or even abolish the system. The 
Delegate Assembly has at various times re- 
corded its protest against any change and the 
officers have acted accordingly in representing 
the members in the legislature. 


eet ta and mailing of the October 
and November issues of the JOURNAL have 
been set forward on account of the later con- 
vention date this year. Com- 
a ic Po plete programs and notices 
ppear harher of the annual meeting will 
appear in the November issue which will be in 
the hands of its readers by November 2. 





ogo JouRNAL is dedicated to Conservation, 
a subject which the Legislature has recently 
added to the curriculum. To the average per- 
son the term means planting = up north. It 

" is the hope of various organi- 
Creating and ations that citizens in 
Recreating dents may comprehend the 
true and broader scope of conservation. We 
urge a reflective reading of the materials herein 
presented so that, regardless of location, all 
may realize that this movement and its benefits 
affect the entire state. Its program is to give 
each part of Wisconsin an opportunity to con- 
tribute something to our wealth and happiness 
—a sort of ability grouping on geographic 
bases. Unfortunately space in these pages is too 
limited to offer more than surface suggestions. 


| HY can’t the schools do something to 
stop the terrible accidents on our 
roads?”’ So spoke a legislator shortly after the 
present session had added several subjects to an 
already bulging curriculum. True, the appalling 
toll of lives via auto is nothing short of = 
derous. The major highway prob- 
When Left jem can no ise i. a 
is Right to be in the realm of concrete or 
engineering. It is very definitely the horrible 
killings that claim many thousands upon streets 
and country roads. As far as school responsibil- 
ity goes, that institution certainly has no control 
over the speed maniacs who careen down the 
roads leaving a trail of blood and wreckage. 
One thing is impressive; that the school chil- 
dren, with rare exceptions, walk the concrete on 
the left side facing on-coming traffic. They do 
not follow this safety rule by accident. Teachers 
kept at them until they got the habit. 


fe legislature of 1933 passed what was 
commonly referred to as a semi-annual tax 
law to become effective October first of this 
year. The legislation (Chapter 426, Laws of 
1933) was described in full in the JoURNAL 
and various releases of the association. It dis- 


Priority of School turbed the priority of 


: school taxes and in our 
Taxes Continued Bie 
opinion would cause se- 


vere financial difficulties in districts where tax 
delinquency was high. It seemed that this feat- 
ure would aggravate the depression troubles of 
school districts. 

The present legislature has postponed the 
date of effect of the law to October 1, 1937. 





Local officials and school boards should take 
note of this. The Statutes of 1935 will carry 
the old law which will govern for another two 
years. 


HE Committee on Tenure of the N. E. A., 
through William G. Carr, has asked our 
co-operation in bringing together materials 
which would show any undesirable conditions 
of employment which may exist among some 
groups of teachers. We are requested to send 


N. E. A. Asks copies of contracts 


, which stipulate unde- 
Your Co-operation ieabie working condi- 


tions or require teachers to live in certain locali- 
ties or to refrain from a reasonable exercise of 
personal rights and liberties. In addition to the 
above the Committee is desirous of obtaining 
examples of rules and regulations adopted by 
boards of education covering the above men- 
tioned types of undesirable conditions. 

The local associations affiliated with the 
N. E. A. have received this request and will no 
doubt send materials directly to the committee. 
If there are any other systems or schools in 
which undesirable rules or contracts prevail, 
send them to the W. E. A. Secretary's office, 
which will turn same over to the tenure com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. 






"Should teachers actively participate 
in the attack on the present world eco- 
nomic dilemma, or should they with- 
draw from it entirely, assuming the at- 
titude that ‘I am a scholar and I must 
not take sides’? 

“The sound ground is in between. 
In the classrooms you should not be 
the protagonists of any particular 
point of view, except in one excep- 
tion. Your teachings should be free of 
futilitarianism. Your work in the class- 
rooms should be marked not by cynic- 
ism but by enthusiasm. 

“Superintendents and teachers have 
an obligation and responsibility to take 
off their coats and defend the institu- 
tions of education and resist attacks 
from any source which would wreck 
education.” 


—Governor La Follette, addressing annual school- 
men’s conference. 
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New Laws Attecting Schools 


(Continued from pp. 5-6, September Journal) 


Chapter 396 on Payment to State Trust Funds 

This permits the payment of the annual interest 
and principal installments to the trust funds, either, 
when other state taxes are paid, or, on or before 
August fifteenth of each year, and permits the local 
governing body to have trust fund loans extended. 
Provides that state trust fund loans are a prior claim 
on taxes. 


Chapter 397 

Provides that cooperative marketing shall be taught 
in every common school and that every high school 
and vocational school shall offer instruction in coop- 
erative marketing and consumers’ cooperatives; as 
shall the university, state teachers’ colleges, and 
county normal schools. The state superintendent and 
dean of the University College of Agriculture shall 
prepare outlines for these courses. Adequate instruc- 
tion in cooperative marketing and consumers’ coopera- 
tives shall be required for certification to teach eco- 
nomics, the social studies, and agriculture. 


Chapter 400 

Money designated for public schools and public 
roads heretofore or hereafter received from the United 
States government by counties .on account of national 
forest lands shall be distributed to each county in 
proportion to national forest acreage in each. Dis- 
tribution to be made within 60 days after receipt of 
the money. If the amount received by any county in 
any one year is less than five hundred dollars the 
entire sum shall be used to pay county school aids. 
If the amount exceeds five hundred dollars, seventy- 
five per cent shall be used for school aids and twen- 
ty-five per cent for highways. 


Chapter 410 . 

All children in children’s homes shall be subject 
to legal tuition whenever they attend the public 
schools of the locality in which the home is located. 
This tuition shall be paid by the state treasurer upon 
proper authorization. 


Chapter 430 

Every person of school age maintained as a public 
charge shall, for school purposes, be deemed a resi- 
dent of the school district in which he resides except 
that the school district shall be compensated by the 
municipality or county with a prorata share of the 
year's expense of maintaining the school. The school 
board may not charge tuition to non-resident pupils 
having a legal settlement in the district. A person is 
entitled to have his tuition paid to a high school out- 
side the state if the out-of-state high school has a 
course of study comparable to Wisconsin’s and is at 
least one and one-half miles nearer the pupil’s home 
than any Wisconsin high school. Certain sections do 
not apply to pupils already enrolled in high schools. 


Chapter 441 

Permits school districts to borrow money from the 
village board—for operating expense. No loan shall 
extend beyond thirteenth of August next following the 
making of the loan nor be for an amount exceeding 
one-half the estimated receipts. 
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Chapter 444 

Bars certain claims for back salaries in cities of the 
first class. Does not affect any suit now pending or 
claim made in writing at least thirty days prior to 
passage of this chapter. 


Chapter 445 

A chapter comparable to Chapter 397 providing 
for instruction in conservation. Text material to be 
prepared by state superintendent and conservation 
commission. Five thousand dollars is allotted the state 
superintendent for the preparation of the course of 
study in conservation. 


Chapter 456 

In Chapter 426, Laws of 1933, the priority of 
school taxes was repealed and semi-annual payment 
of taxes provided, effective 1935. By Chapter 456, 
Laws of 1935, operation of Chapter 426 is delayed 
two years. It becomes effective October 1, 1937. 


Chapter 470 

Takes the proceeds of tax on fermented malt bev- 
erages of July and distributes same upon the same 
basis as at present. Practically, it is a restoration of 
the former $175,000 high school aid but adds nothing 
new. 


Chapter 496 

Appropriates twenty thousand dollars annually to 
the state board of vocational education to be used for 
scholarships. 


Chapter 499 
Provides for the acceptance of funds made available 
to Wisconsin by the federal government for agricul- 
tural research, extension and instruction in land grant 
colleges, and appropriates the amount required of the 
state under the federal act. 
(To be Concluded in the November JouRNAL) 








Many Aid Bills 


A rough count shows that forty-one bills 
granting direct appropriations for various 
public school purposes were introduced in 
the past legislative session. This does not 
include the amendments to other bills, nor 
does it include the great number of sub- 
stitute amendments which replaced the orig- 
inal bills and which continued educational 
aids. Appropriation bills carrying no reve- 
nue feature were numerous. Experience has 
shown that the state’s Genera! Fund is not 
an inexhaustible treasure chest and drains } 
upon it must be compensated by a corre- 
sponding in-put. 
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A Case tor The Social Studies 


H. G. Lee 


State Teachers College 
hitewater 


ae folks are suggesting that the social 
studies be shifted from a position on the 
fringes of the curriculum to the position of in- 
nermost importance, in order, as they say, to 
develop more “‘social intelligence.” Why this 
rather sudden nation-wide attachment of im- 
portance to the development of more “‘social 
intelligence” and its relationship to this group 
of studies? What is their significance in the 
light of social conditions in the United States, 
the possibilities of effecting what is being de- 
manded of them, and what about the teachers 
of the social sciences? 

Following the advent of the Industrial Revo- 
lution with its possibility of great material 
wealth, nations not only discouraged any at- 
tempt to retard the movement, but they did 
everything they could to increase its momentum. 
Outstanding success along certain lines crowned 
this activity. 

During the following decades, ability to pro- 
duce wealth far outstripped permissibility of 
enjoyment of the products of industry by the 
masses. Wealth increased more rapidly than 
welfare, and many social problems resulted 
therefrom. In the absence of remedial meas- 
ures by government, it was regarded that the 
problems arising from this maladjustment could 
be mitigated by a still greater increase of wealth. 

It required a world war and the aftermath 
to demonstrate the fallacy of the contention. 
There appeared a great mass of problems, some 
of them old, some new, but all needing atten- 
tion. Many folks concluded that for their solu- 
tion we had relied too much on the ballot and 
not enough on preparation of folks to use it 
intelligently. We had taken too much for 
granted. 

Now we have turned to the social studies 
with the hope that additional pursuit of and 
emphasis upon them will help us to cultivate a 
“social intelligence’, even as emphasis upon 
and pursuit of the natural sciences helped to 
cultivate a high degree of ‘‘productive intelli- 
gence.” It is felt that we must cultivate enough 
of the former to help us to understand and to 
handle social problems, and to bring socializing 
forces into a better relationship with produc- 
tive forces. This raises the question of limita- 
tions of values of the social studies, as well as 
that of their possibilities. 

Isn’t there a danger that we may expect too 


much of the social studies; that we may expect 
positive results too quickly; that we may be 
carried away by their possibilities to the ex- 
tent of sacrificing a long-time view of needed 
achievement to a short-time view? Furthermore, 
isn’t it possible that we may be looking too 
much to the amount of the social studies and 
their position in the curriculum and overlook- 
ing the importance of adequately trained teach- 
ers of those subjects? 

The American people are buoyant. They re- 
spond quite readily to suggestion. There is dan- 
ger that, having emphasized the need for more 
cultivation of “social intelligence,” they may 
let the matter rest, relying upon the emphasis 
given to set the forces in motion to turn the 
trick. Wasn’t this the case of the N. R. A.? 
Having provided for it by legislation, many of 
the people—without exerting themselves to 
help make it function — expected recovery 
through it. 

It would be fine if the social scientists— 
those who apply some science to the solution 
of social problems—could produce laws which 
would be as infallible as those discovered by 
leaders in the field of the natural sciences, 
(laws of gravitation, cohesion, etc.) and build 
on them hastily and surely. But this cannot be. 
Laws of the social sciences deal with human be- 
ings—beings who do not react in the same 
manner from decade to decade. In the social 
studies we do not deal with brick, mortar, test 
tubes, and physical laboratories; we deal with 
human reactions; so the laws formulated must 
be changing laws. The exactness of the labora- 
tory and the test tube cannot be expected in the 
world of the social studies. 

The social scientists must experiment, and 
give due recognition to changing conditions if 
socially desirable institutions are to be effected. 
Regard must be had not only for the long-time 
view, but care must be taken to avoid placing 
too much emphasis upon development through 
experiment of one type of institution, political 
or economic. Development must be projected 
along a broad front, considering a// social in- 
stitutions that have to do with health, wealth, 
and human happiness. The teachers of the so- 
cial studies must accept their share of the 
burden. 


The position of social studies in the curricu- 
(Continued on page 66) 
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“The School 


and Democracy” 









American Education Week Nov. 11-17 








Begin a period of readjustment the inter- 
relation between education and the success 
of democratic institutions must be kept clearly 
before the people. It is for this reason that 
“The School and Democracy’ was chosen as 
the general theme for the 1935 American Edu- 
cation Week observance. The following daily 
topics are suggested: 
Monday, November 11—The School and the Citizen 
Tuesday, November 12—The School and the State 
Wednesday, November 13—The School and the 
Nation 
Thursday, November 14—The School and Social 
Change 
Friday, November 15—The School and Country Life 
Saturday, November 16—The School and Recreation 
Sunday, November 17—Education and the Good Life 


American Education Week is officially spon- 
sored by the National Education Association, 
The American Legion, and the United States 
Office of Education. Each year these agencies 
invite other national, regional, state, and local 
organizations interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren to participate in the observance. 


Many Participated in 1934 


Before presenting suggestions regarding the 
observance of American Education Week for 
1935, let us first consider briefly how American 
Education Week was observed in 1934 and the 
results that were achieved. More than 4000 
communities actively participated in the cele- 
bration. Reports from 375 of them, less than 
10 per cent, show that 1,830,961 citizens visited 
the schools or took part in American Education 
Week activities in these communities alone. The 
yearly increase in the numbers of people reached 
in this annual observance indicates that the cele- 
bration is fast moving toward its goal of mak- 
ing each year at least one vital and significant 
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contact between every home in America and the 
school that serves its children. 

The year 1935 is one in which even greater 
cooperation may be expected than during the 
past few years. The economic situation is im- 
proving steadily. The federal government has 
poured out billions of dollars into various en- 
terprises to facilitate this recovery. In all of 
these plans for improving economic conditions 
the children of the nation must not be forgot- 
ten. American Education Week is the one time 
of the year when interest is focused upon chil- 
dren and schools in a nationwide celebration. 
It is hoped that every school system in Wiscon- 
sin will take part in this observance. 

Each community has particular problems up- 
on which it will wish to focus attention during 
this observance. A local American Education 
Week committee should be established in every 
school system. This committee should seek 
helpful materials from various sources includ- 
ing the state department of education and the 
state education association. It should call for 
the cooperation of all agencies in the commu- 
nity which are friendly to education. These in- 
clude the civic, social, and patriotic organiza- 
tions such as Rotary clubs and American Legion 
posts; women’s clubs; churches; parent-teacher 
groups; and others. 

The National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C., has pre- 
pared helpful materials as usual. Write for a 
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list of these materials today. Special packets of 
materials for various levels of the school sys- 
tem are available at low cost. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding this material is given below. 

In order to have an effective observance, it is 
desirable to make plans as early as possible and 
to set up machinery for their execution. “Ev- 
ery citizen a visitor to the schools during Amer- 
ican Education Week 1935” is a worthwhile 
slogan. 








Courtesy The American Seating Co. 
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Teacher Publications 


American Education Week Handbook—A 
complete guide for planning the ob- 
servance. 64p. Single copy, 25¢; 2-9, 
20¢ each; 10-49, 15¢ each; 50-500, 10¢ 
each; over 500, 7¢ each. 

American Education Week Announcement 
Poster—For advertising purposes in the 
community. Packet of 10, 50¢; 50, $2; 
100, $3; 250, $7; 500, $12; 1000, $20. 
Sold only in quantities specified. 

*Gummed Stickers—For use on envelopes 
and letterheads. Packet of 100, 30¢; 
packet of 1000, $2. No packets broken; 
order only in multiples of 100 or 1000. 

*The School and Democracy—1935 mes- 
sage to the home. Packet of 100, 25¢; 
packet of 1000, $1. No packets broken; 
order only in multiples of 100 or 1000. 

*The American School—Message to the 
home. Packet of 100, 25¢; packet of 
1000, $1. No packets broken; order 
only in multiples of 100 or 1000. 


Combination Packets 


Kindergarten and Primary Packet (50¢) 
Elementary School Packet (50¢) 

High School Packet (50¢) 

Rural School Packet (50¢) 

Teachers College Packet (50¢) 

College and University Packet (50¢) 
Newspaper Packet (50¢) 


National Education Association, 
1201—16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, BD. C. 


Please send the materials checked above. 


D inGise Ga eee in payment. 
INDIE on one ae eee See 
IUURESS oe eS ee a eae wees 
, 2 een eee are ae Sie -Ss2c55c—5 


* Samples of starred materials free on request. 








SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
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Henry Barnard 


The Creator of American 
Educational Literature 


Dr. Glenn H. Nelson 


Whitewater 


ARNARD was the creator of American edu- 

cational literature. 

The boy who was to achieve this distinction 
was born in Hartford, Connecticut, January 24, 
1811, the fourth child of Chauncey and Eliza- 
beth Barnard. 

His school life began with instruction at 
Miss Benton’s Dame School from whence he 
was soon transferred to the South District 
School. 

The talk of the South Green did not run to 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics; nor was his 
eatly boyhood spent with the sons of college 
graduates. On Saturdays he acquired the habit 
of taking long walks, and out of school hours 
he played what the boys called “golf,” (prob- 
ably hockey or shinny), as well as football, and 
such other sports as could be indulged in on 
the public highways. In the winter, snowball 
battles were waged with the pupils of the Hart- 
ford Grammar School, founded by the bequest 
of Governor Hopkins in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, whose pupils were thought by the South- 
side boys to be a privileged set, coming mostly 
from uptown families. 

Barnard did not enjoy the district school, 
and in 1838 spoke publicly of himself as a 
“victim of a miserable district school.” In after 
years, however, he looked back with gratitude 
upon his experience in that school, because it 
was “‘a school of equal rights, where merit, 
and not social position was the acknowledged 
basis of distinction and therefore the fittest 
seminary to give the schooling essential to the 
American citizen.” 

So unhappy and wretched did he become 
that when he was 12 years old he thought of 
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running off to sea. He was overheard by his 
father planning with another to run away to 
sea. His father offered him the opportunity of 
attending an Academy at Munson, Massachu- 
setts, Hopkins Grammar School later, and Yale, 
where he studied classical learning widely. 
While at Yale he was a leader in the Bread- 
and-Butter Rebellion and was sent home for a 
time. His career at Yale was one of far more 
than average achievement. He took an unusually 
keen interest in debating, so popular in that 
day, and by the end of four years trained him- 
self to be a ready and polished speaker. He 
came to be renowned at college and afterward 
for this power. In addition he became librarian 
of one of the two famous debating societies 
and thus enabled himself to read more widely 
than the average undergraduate. He achieved 
his bachelor’s degree with Phi Beta Kappa rank, 
but he was not out of touch with the more 
human side of student life, to which his part 
in the bread-and-butter riots testified. 

After graduation, the vigorous, enthusiastic, 
restless youth, taking President Day’s advice, 
taught school for a year. He taught in Wells- 
boro, Tioga County, Pa., in an institution which 
he said was more like a district school than an 
academy. He found the practical experience 
gained there valuable, and often said that, ‘we 
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are not sure of our knowledge of any subject 
until we have succeeded in making ourselves 
vividly and thoroughly understood by others 
on that subject.” Barnard always advised a 
young man to teach for a year, “as the best 
way to settle in his mind what he had learned,” 
and it is interesting to know that this year’s in- 
struction was the only regular work of teach- 
ing in any institution in which he was ever 
engaged. 


Impressed by Webster and Garrison 


The year that Barnard graduated from col- 
lege, Daniel Webster delivered the great speech 
of his life—the reply to Colonel Hayne in the 
United States senate. This speech made an in- 
delible impression upon the young Barnard. 

At about the same time William Lloyd Gar- 
rison was at the height of his power as an en- 
thusiastic champion of the rights of the negro, 
and this appealed strongly to Barnard. 

Brought up in the atmosphere of politics 
and public service, his natural preference lay in 
that direction. Since the law was the usual ave- 
nue of approach to such a career, Barnard at- 
tended lectures at the Yale law school and read 
law in the offices of practitioners, finally being 
admitted to the bar in 1834. Evidently his heart 
was not wholly in law, for he punctuated his 
study with extensive travel both south and west 
in this country and in 1835 with an extended 
tour of Europe. He had introductory letters to 
many European leaders, and visited Yverdum, 
the home of the famous school of Pestalozzi. 

In 1836, at age twenty-six, he returned 
home to embark on a public career. Nominated 
without his knowledge, he became the success- 
ful candidate for the Connecticut legislature 
and was re-elected two years later. This was 
indeed quick recognition for a man who had 
previously done nothing in politics. 

In the legislature Barnard’s personality was 
pleasing, his bearing dignified, his culture re- 
markably varied. He was well equipped by na- 
ture and training for the office. Horace Mann 
said a few years later that Barnard was a man 
possessing “fine powers of oratory, wielding a 
ready and able pen, animated by a generous 
and indomitable spirit, willing to spend and 
be spent in the cause of benevolence and 
humanity.” 

The same year that Mr. Barnard entered 
political life, Horace Mann left the Massachu- 
setts legislature to give himself to the work of 
education. Mr. Barnard’s admiration for Hor- 
ace Mann vied with his admiration for Webster 
and Garrison, and the choice between an edu- 





cational and a political or legal career was a 
hard one. 

In 1838 he spoke in the Connecticut legis- 
lature for a revamped and enlarged educational 
bill which when passed provided for the “bet- 
ter supervision of the common schools” in Con- 
necticut. It was this bill that provided for a 
state supervisory board with an executive sec- 
retary similar to the one in Massachusetts which 
had induced Horace Mann into office. They 
tried to induce several leading men to take the 
secretaryship but all refused. When Reverend 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, famed for his interest 
in the education of the deaf, refused to accept 
the post, Barnard was urged to accept. Having 
advocated the bill Barnard was reluctant to ac- 
cept, but he was finally prevailed upon to take 
the office. Horace Mann was the only man in 
the country who would have said, ‘Do it.” 
Henry Barnard did it. This dispelled any fur- 
ther indecision as to a future career and em- 
barked Barnard on the course that was to give 
the fullest growth to his latent genius. He de- 
voted sixty years to the schools and his emi- 
nence and service justified the choice. 


Barnard’s Educational Philosophy 


As Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Education Barnard was active in arranging edu- 
cational conventions in every county, and in 
visiting schools. He carried on correspondence 
with more than two-thirds of the teachers in 
the state, and addressed many public meetings. 
We hear him saying: 

“Here in America at least, no man can live for 
himself alone. Individual happiness is here bound up 
with the greatest good of the greatest number. Every 
man must at once make himself as good and as in- 
fluential as he can and help at the same time to make 
everybody about him and all whom he can reach bet- 
ter and happier. The common school should be no 
longer regarded as common, because it is cheap, in- 
ferior, and attended only by the poor and those who 
are indifferent to education of their children, but 
common as the light and the air because its blessings 
are open to all and enjoyed by all. That day will 
come. For me, I mean to enjoy the satisfaction of 
the labor; let who will enter into the harvest.” 


Opposition abolished the Connecticut School 
Board in 1842, and Mr. Barnard was dismissed. 
In Hartford the powerful voice of Horace 
Bushnell was raised in words of deep regret on 
account of Barnard’s dismissal, in a lecture 
before the Young Men’s Institute upon the 
Education of the Working Classes. One of the 
newspapers commented upon this speech and 
Bushnell replied, stating that, by Barnard’s re- 
moval, a ‘‘great injustice was done to him, and 
a greater injury to the State. Mr. Barnard, at 
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my instance in at had withheld himself from 
a lucrative profession and renounced the hope 
of a politician. No public officer that I have 
known in the State has done so much of labor 


_ and drudgery to prepare his field, expending at 


the same time more than he received and seek- 
ing his reward in the beneficient results by 
which he was ever expecting to honor himself 
with the State.” 

Barnard was offered the superintendency of 
schools in Boston, New York City, Cincinnati, 
and New Orleans. Instead of accepting he de- 
voted a year to lecturing on education in every 
state of the union except Texas. He began writ- 
ing a history of education. 

The Governor of Rhode Island urged him to 
come there as state superintendent and on his 
refusing because he was writing history, was 
told to come and make history, which he did 
there for five years. 


U. of Wis. President 1859-61 


Next, in 1850, came an invitation to the 
presidency of the University of Indiana and of 
the University of Michigan and to head the 
Connecticut system of schools, which latter of- 
fer he accepted and held until 1856. 

As an educational figure of both national 
and international magnitude he was invited to 
accept the Chancellorship of the University of 
Wisconsin. He had made several addresses in 
1848 before the Wisconsin Constitutional Con- 
vention. He was installed as. President of the 
University of Wisconsin, July 27, 1859. Be- 
cause of ill-health he resigned the following 
June. His connection with the University was 
formally terminated by the Regents in January, 
1861. Barnard’s chief interest in education in 
Wisconsin lay in the opportunity to promote 
the improvement of the schools of the state and 
the advancements of the training of teachers. 
He lectured much to groups of teachers and 
citizens in his short stay and composed a large 
amount of educational material which he circu- 
lated at his own expense among the teachers 
of the state. He also loaned the Regents $3,000 
with which to complete University Hall. 

He was President of St. John’s College, 
Maryland, during 1866-7. He left this to be the 
first United States Commissioner of Education, 
1867-70. From then until his death he devoted 
all his time to the ‘American Journal of Edu- 
cation” and continued it until 1893. No greater 
series of books on education has ever been 


published. 


The “Journal” cost Dr. Barnard $50,000, his 
whole fortune. Yet it will be his lasting 
monument. 

Because Henry Barnard did one thing so well 
that it can never be bettered, we shall probably 
forgetsmore and more that he did many things 
well enough to make his fame secure. There 
was so much to be done when he was at the 
front. The new world was to be won for en- 
lightened liberty through the public schools 
and there was sore need of men for the win- 
ning. So he struck good blows for normal 
schools, for state organization, for national su- 
pervision, for sound study of educational prob- 
lems, for a long list, indeed, of the best things 
in education. He saw far and he saw clearly; 
how far and how clearly they will never know 
who do not make some careful study of his 
forceful and varied life. 


Because he saw so far let us at this time 
when the educational situation is becoming 
much worse than most people realize, look to 
his wisdom. He believed free education to be the 
cornerstone of our democracy; America’s great- 
est contribution to civilization, and he saw into 
our own day when cooperation rather than 
competition should become the dominant eco- 
nomic and social force. Barnard believed in 
taxing wealth where it exists, and spending it 
where the children live. He also believed in 
Federal aid for educational purposes. 


Now we are threatened with the loss of what 
has been so painfully achieved. Salaries have 
been slashed and schools shut up, and, equally 
disastrous the newer cultural subjects pts 
swept ruthlessly out of the curriculum every- 
where. 


To hamper our schools is to starve them, and 
that is the worst of all economies. Reliable sta- 
tistics put the cost of keeping a boy in school at 
less than a hundred dollars a year, while the 
cost of keeping a man in jail is more than 
three hundred dollars. Some may say that few 
of our children will go to jail. That is true, but 
every boy and girl in our land will have more 
leisure. We are not acting wisely by sacrificing 
the very courses that should guard a leisured 
man or woman from becoming a mere loafer; 
courses that bring enjoyment of books and 
music, and art and good conversation, to the 
practice of useful hobbies, to contentment at 
home. 

Let us in the words of Henry Barnard, “do 
much to promote the great cause of popular 
education in our State, which is acknowledged 
to be the only security of our institutions, and 
the only sure ground of hope for the progress 
of society upward and onward.” 
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Pres. G. B. Oxnam 


We Have a Date With You! 


3 in fact — November 7-8-9 


TART planning now to attend the 1935 con- 

vention of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Milwaukee on Novem- 
ber 7-8-9. Remember the dates—circle them 
on your calendar, and start saving your pennies 
for this great educational event. The annual 
state teachers convention is one event you can- 
not afford to miss. The general programs will 
present some of the best speaking talent in the 
country, while the sectional meetings will be 
replete with helpful information on your par- 
ticular teaching field. 

President McKean has worked hard to pro- 
vide a program which will be in keeping with 
the high quality conventions of other years, and 
we are pleased to announce that his efforts have 
been rewarded by the acceptance of such speak- 
ers as Charles Judd, of Chicago University, 
President G. Bromley Oxnam of De Pauw Uni- 
versity; Governor Philip La Follette; Josh Lee, 
Democratic senator from Oklahoma, Whiting 
Williams, and Eleanor R. Wembridge. 

This is the 82nd annual state teachers con- 
vention, a meeting which has grown from a 
mere handful of teachers to an annual con- 
clave with an attendance of more than 10,000 
Wisconsin school men and women. The con- 
vention offers you an exceptional opportunity of 
hearing educational leaders and keeping up with 
the latest developments in your specific field. 

All roads lead to Milwaukee on Novem- 
ber 7-8-9, so plan to attend the greatest edu- 
cational conference of the year—the 1935 con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Education Association. 
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Milwaukee's Musical and 
Stage Attractions 


Paul Robeson 


Paul Robeson, the greatest negro singer 
of his day, will appear in concert during 
the state convention. The management 
which is staging this concert calls our atten- 
tion to the many phases of Robeson’s illus- 
trious career: Phi Beta Kappa (Rutgers) ; 
All-American football player; stage and op- 


era star (‘Emperor Jones’, “Porgy”, and. 


“Othello” ); and concert singer without 
peer. For prices and time see the adver- 
tisement on the next page. 


Stage 


The Davidson has made tentative book- 
ing for an outstanding Broadway success. 
If secured it will be a real theatrical treat. 
Details concerning prices and players will 
be found in your November. JouRNAL, 
which will reach you by Nov. 2. 


Opera 


Teachers who heard the San Carlo Op- 
era Co. at the Pabst Theatre last year will 
be interested to know that this splendid 
company of singers has been re-engaged for 
the week of the teachers convention. Com- 
plete details as to the repertoire and prices 
will be found in your November JouRNAL. 
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~@ EDUCATORS: 


Here’s the Artistic Highlight of 
Your Convention Visit in Milwaukee! 


Harry Sanders Presents: 
The renowned American Negro Baritone; Internationally Dis- 


tinguished Concert and Screen Artist; and the World’s Most 5, » 


Famous Interpreter of Negro Spirituals. 
You will thrill to hear Robeson’s 
interpretation of ‘‘Old Man River’’ 


PAUL ROBESON 


Originator of the Title Role “Emperor Jones” Stage Play by Eugene O’Neill 
Sensation Here and on the Continent in “Othello,” “All God’s Chillun,” 


“Porgy” and “Show Boat” 
Star of Recent Movie Successes “Emporer Jones” and “Sanders of the “River” 
~3>IN CONCERT @ IN PERSON 


—One Evening Only — 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 8 2:15?.™. 


Seats (Tax Included) Moderately Piiced at 


40c | 55c | 85c | 1.10 | 1.65 


(Boxes at $2.20) 


NOTE: Mail reservations will be filled in their order of receipt. A self-addressed, stamped, 
envelope must be enclosed with money order or check. Important! Due to the importance 
and popular prices for this engagement, reservations through mail will not be accepted for 
40¢ and 55¢ tickets. 


Make Your Reservations: Now for Choice Seats! 


Mail All Checks and Inquiries to 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


YOUR CONVENTION HALL 
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Convention Notes of Other Years 


What They Discussed in 1905-15-25 


f heeesiohd years ago plans were being com- 
pleted for the fifty-third annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, a con- 
clave which was widely advertised in the pages 
of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
as “one of the greatest teachers’ meetings in the 
history of the state’. The magnitude of the 
meeting was based on the anticipated attend- 
ance of 2,000, which was acknowledged to 
make the meeting “the largest in point of at- 
tendance that the association has ever held.” 
Actually the attendance exceeded the sanguine 
prophesies of the editor, for the report of the 
convention notes that 2,500 teachers registered 
for the convention. 

It is exceedingly interesting to compare the 
topics of discussion in 1905, in contrast to our 
convention “themes” of the past few years. 
Obviously the school was rather divorced from 
the economic world which surrounded it thirty 
years ago, for no speaker on the general pro- 
gtam devoted his oratory to matters of eco- 
nomic import. Headliners included Dr. Amos P. 
Wilder (father of the now-famous author, 
Thornton Wilder), editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, Madison, who addressed the con- 
vention on “Some of the Teachers I Have 
Known”’; State Supt. Alfred Bayliss of Illinois, 
who rose to the defense of the Rural School; 
Supt. John Kennedy of New York who ex- 
pounded upon his brainchild of school admin- 
istration, known as the ‘Batavia System”, 
which was designed to emphasize individual 
work in the schoolroom; Julia C. Lathrop of 
Hull House, Chicago, who spoke on ‘‘Prob- 
lems to be Met in the Education of Foreign 
Born”; W. L. Tomlins of Chicago, who pre- 
sented a paper on “Music as a Vitalizing Force 
in Education”; and J. Q. Emery, state dairy 
and food commissioner for Wisconsin, who dis- 
cussed food adulteration and food laws. 

Some of the section leaders who are still 
“going strong” today were Prin. M. H. Jack- 
son, F, $. Hyer and G. H. Drewry. 

One of the lively debates anticipated was on 
the question of teacher pensions, with Supt. 
George H. Landgraf of Marinette and Miss 
Minnehan of Milwaukee as leading —- 
pants. However this debate took second place 
honors when the matter of college require- 


ments came before the convention. Obviously 
many Wisconsin men were resenting the set- 
ting up of certain requirements by the state 
university, with the natural result that the uni- 
versity virtually set up the course of study in 
all Wisconsin high schools, and furthered the 
institution’s influence through a system of ac- 
crediting schools which included subjects re- 
quired for university entrance. J. A. Sheridan 
of Milwaukee fired the opening gun when he 
objected to the university’s tactics and criticized 
the placing of incoming students in the hands 
of “poorly equipped instructors, while eighty- 
four professors are given the care of 120 post 
graduate students.” All charges hurled by Mr. 
Sheridan were rebuffed by Professor M. S. 
Slaughter of the university who stoutly de- 
fended the accrediting system as a means of 
bettering education throughout the state. The 
debate clearly showed that in the eyes of the 
college professors the function of the univer- 
sity was to maintain a strong post-graduate 
course as a means of giving the institution a 
good national standing, while the leaders in 
secondary education felt that the state univer- 
sity, as a tax-supported institution of learning, 
should furnish the best academic education pos- 
sible for the greatest number of students. 


The second most important topic of discus- 
sion at the 1905 meeting of the state teachers 
revolved around the question of whether or 
not the schools should ban football, as a school 
activity. Many editorials in the JOURNAL dur- 
ing the months preceding and following the 
state meeting stressed the ills which had crept 
into the game, and the editor of the JOURNAL 
at that time expressed a strong personal desire 
to have the sport eliminated from the school 
program. The convention debate on the subject 
was very strong and a committee of five was 
appointed to study the subject and report to 
the next convention meeting. 


World Probléms Stressed in 1915 


By 1915 America was on the brink of an 
international conflict and the spirit of the day 
was reflected in the topics being discussed by 
the speakers at the fall meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association. Classroom problems 
gave way to topics of national and interna- 
tional importance. Margaret Wilson, daughter 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Current Principles of Learning 
With Suggestions For The Conduct of School Work 


Prof. C. E. Ragsdale 


University of Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 
(Editor's Note) 


Never has there been keener interest on the part of 
the general public in the conduct of schools. Never 
have the school curricula, methods of teaching, and 
supervision been so challenged. Never has there been 
greater need for cooperative study and interpretation 
of the activities of the school. 

In accord with these facts those responsible for 
planning the meetings of the county superintendents’, 
city superintendents’, county normal principals’, county 
supervising teachers’ and city grade supervisors’ asso- 
ciations decided to devote the time mainly to the dis- 
cussion of four fundamental issues: the psychology of 
learning, educational objectives, curriculum reorgani- 
zation, and principles of supervision. 

These are basic considerations not only for super- 
visors and administrators, but especially for the teach- 
ers who work in the classrooms. The foundations of 
education rest upon an understanding and wise use 
of these by all who are in school work. The sum- 
maries of these discussions will be published in the 
JourNAL during the year. 

Dr. C. E. Ragsdale presented “Current Principles 
of Learning.” It is hoped that this will be made the 
subject of study and discussion in faculty meetings, 
principals’ associations, county institutes and other 
group conferences. 





I. The products of learning: skill, atti- 
tude, idea, knowledge, habit, etc. 

1. The result of learning is an increase in 
the organization and coordination of ac- 
tions, ideas, attitudes, etc. 

Explanation: This statement applies alike 
to mental, motor, and social learning. 
Any activity at any stage of learning is 
coordinated in the sense that it is di- 
rected toward an end result or goal; and 
any activity is organized in the sense that 

° its parts fit together to some extent: it is 
not a mere chaos. Learning increases or- 
ganization and coordination. 


2. The person who has learned is com- 
paratively efficient and dependable but 
he varies his methods from time to time; 
in other words, he is adaptable. 
Explanation: Studies of highly skilled 
performers in manual occupations and 

» in athletics show that they have not 
adopted a stereotyped way of acting; no 
two successive performances are iden- 
tical. Many mental skills are more diffi- 
cult to analyze, but the same principle 
applies. In adding a column of figures, 
for example, the skilled person always 
gets the same result but his method of 
adding varies from time to time. 


II. 


3. 


The 


. Learning 


Stereotyped performance, attitude, knowl- 
edge, and the like are not only undesir- 
able but unattainable in an absolute 
sense. 

Explanation: There may be a theoret- 
ically perfect performance in any activ- 
ity, but individuals never attain it. Re- 
sults may be correct, but methods vary 
regardless of the degree of skill. This 
continued variability is essential to the 
maintenance of adaptability to changing 
circumstances. 


. No product of learning, however well it 


may be established, functions except in 
situations that are recognized by the per- 
former as similar to those in which 
learning occurred. 

Explanation: Refer to No. VII in this 
outline. 


. Educational meaning of these principles: 


a. Methods of work cannot be rigidly 
prescribed for pupils. 

b. Expect pupils to use good methods 
but not perfect methods no matter 
what their stage of advancement. 

c. Understanding by the pupil of the 
relationship between his activity 
and its results is the most funda- 
mental product of learning activi- 
ties. 

d. The development and preservation 
of adaptability rather than the es- 
tablishment of stereotype responses 
is the fundamental objective of 
education. 


Nature of Learning. 


. Learning is the process of change that 


occurs in an individual during the course 
of experience. 

Explanation: To learn is to become dif- 
ferent in some respect. The individual 
acting in stimulating situations becomes 
different; that is, he learns. 

sometimes involves change 
from one general style of behavior, mode 
of thinking, attitude, and the like to 
another. 

Explanation: The scientific attitude, a 
liking for poetry, interest in jazz music 
and an ideal of neatness are examples of 
such general types of behavior. As they 
develop they replace earlier attitudes. 


. Learning sometimes involves change in 


detail within the limits of a given style. 
Explanation: A pupil, for example, re- 
tains the same style of handwriting but 
improves in the detail of letter forma- 
tion, he retains an ideal of neatness in 
written work but learns how to arrange 
material on a page in better form, he 
keeps the same general method of add- 
ing but improves in certain of its details. 
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4. Learning sometimes involves integration 


of apparently separate experiences, atti- 
tudes, actions, ideas, etc. 

Explanation: A pee who has learned 
the meaning of temperature and of 
length may integrate the two concepts 
in the principle of the expansion of met- 
als with increase in temperature. It 
should be pointed out, however, that all 
such integrations seem to include more 
than the parts that have been integrated. 
Discovery of new relationships rather 
than mere summation of ideas is basic 
to integration. 

. The most primitive type of learning 
probably involves differentiation of ac- 
tions, ideas, attitudes, etc. out of an 
originally unitary experience. 
Explanation: An infant first gets ac- 
quainted with its mother as a vaguely 
defined unit. Gradually he discovers that 
arms, head, eyes, mouth, etc., exist as 
sub-units in the total person. A pupil 
first develops a concept of addition; then 
he learns individual addition combina- 
tions. A pupil first learns a word as a 
unit; then he learns further details such 
as the letters that make it up. 


6. Educational meaning of these principles. 


a. Teachers must provide opportunity 
for discovery, for development of 
new ideas, for independent actions. 

b. Ideas, attitudes, methods of action, 
etc., cannot be imparted in fixed 
forms set by the teacher. The pu- 
pil constructs these things for him- 
self during the course of his own 
experience. The teacher can act 
only as a guide and an adviser. 

c. The teacher should aid the pupil 
in integrating experiences by point- 
ing out relationships between dif- 
ferent aspects of school work and 
between school work and out-of- 
school situations, 

d. The first introduction to anything 
should be concerned with its gen- 
eral features rather than with its 
details. (Refer to No, V-5.) 

e. Teaching is a process of unsettling, 
disturbing or stimulating children 
under such circumstances that they 
can receive guidance in working 
out new adjustments. 





Explanation: In ordinary thinking we 
confuse practical equivalence and actual 
identity. One word man is called iden- 
tical with another word man. To be 
identical as stimuli the two words must 
be actually identical not only in letter 
style and size, but must also stimulate 
exactly the same cells on the retina of 
the eye. Such conditions rarely if ever 
occur, In the absence of such identity 
of stimulation, identity of nerve fibers 
used is impossible. We have already 
pointed out (Refer to No. I-2) that 
movements made in similar stimulating 
situations are not identical. Thorndike 
has demonstrated that mere repetition in 
the ordinary meaning of the word does 
not explain learning. 


. Repeated efforts to attain a goal with 


variation of procedure is a usual condi- 
tion of learning. 

Explanation: The popular notion that 
repetition produces learning refers ac- 
tually to the fact that a pupil may gain 
the same result several times in succes- 
sion: for example, he may re-read a 
paragraph, add a column of figures sev- 
eral times, re-write the same word. Im- 
provement is, however, based upon the 
fact that his method of working is ac- 
tually different with each repetition of 
the task. 


. Readiness, as a condition of learning, 


means that a pupil learns when he meets 
with situations that are adapted to his 
level of mental, physical, and social 
maturity. 

Explanation: A normal child is ready to 
learn to read when he has already made 
some progress with the spoken language 
and meets with situations that set for 
him a goal whose attainment requires 
the recognition of a word presented 
visually. 


. When the learner’s efforts to attain a 


goal are meeting with success, he is 
learning how to attain that goal in pro- 
ortion as he recognizes the relationship 
tween his actions and its results. Sat- 
isfaction grows out of his recognition of 
success; in this sense, it is a consequence 
rather than a cause of learning. 
Explanation: The pupil who successfully 
solves a problem in arithmetic learns 
something of value about arithmetic in 


proportion as he sees how his methods 


III. The Causes or Conditions of Learning. 
are related to the attainment of the re- 


1. Activity of the learner, and commonly, 


if not always, goal-seeking activity, is 
prerequisite to learning. 

Explanation: We improve in the tech- 
nique of getting results by working for 
those results. New goals become estab- 
lished when they are first seen as means 
to the attainment of already valued 
goals. The nerve impulses underlying 
activity somehow lead to changes in the 
nervous system, and in consequence of a 
changed nervous system the pupil's be- 
havior is changed. 

. Repetition of nerve connections, bonds, 
situations, actions or ideas in identical 
form occurs rarely if ever. At any rate it 
does not explain learning. 


sult. An artificially introduced reward 
may intensify his activity and thus fur- 
ther facilitate learning. 


. When a learner's efforts to attain a goal 


are meeting with failure and he recog- 
nizes the relationship between his efforts 
and his failure, he may be making prog- 
ress by narrowing down the range of 
later efforts. Annoyance grows out of 
his recognition of failure. 

Explanation: The pupil who fails in the 
first effort at solution of a problem in 
arithmetic has learned one method to 
avoid next time provided he sees cor- 
rectly how his method brought about 
failure. The introduction of artificial 
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punishment intensifies his activity and 
hastens this negative learning; it is, 
however, subject to the disadvantage that 
it may cause him to discontinue all 
effort. 

7. In general, improvement in knowledge, 
skill, attitude, etc., grows out of activ- 
ity that is directed toward goals per- 
ceived by the learner in the stimulus 
situations with which he comes into 
contact. Learning is conditioned by his 
level of maturation and by his recogni- 
tion of the relationship between his ef- 
forts and the results attained. 


IV. Motivation of Performance and of 
Learning. 

1. To motivate means to intensify and to 

direct activity. 
Explanation: A pupil is always active. 
The teacher’s problem is to induce him 
to engage in certain specified activities 
and to engage in them energetically. 

2. Motivation of performance and motiva- 
vation of learning are separate problems. 
Both are essential in a school program. 
Explanation: A pupil may be so moti- 
vated that he learns much about Shakes- 
peare’s plays but he may fail to read 
them again under his own initiative. A 
man may play golf regularly and en- 
thusiastically but he may not take the 
time and effort needed to improve his 
game. 

3. Situations, important features of which 
are especially provided competition, re- 
ward, punishment, praise, censure, and 
the like, are effective in motivating per- 
formance and learning. They are Best 
used when they grow rather directly out 
of learning situations without special 
stage-setting. When made prominent 
they are likely to produce unexpected or 
undesired learning in addition to the 
anticipated results. 

4, Goals arising out of every-day contacts 

of individuals with their environment 
are the most valuable sources of motives 
for school activities. 
Explanation: Such forms of motivation 
have been shown experimentally to be 
effective in promoting learning. They 
do not produce unexpected and unde- 
sirable by-products. Their use is made 
difficult by the fact that the school situ- 
ation is necessarily somewhat artificial 
and divorced from out-of-school life. 

5. Motivation is based upon the provision 
of stimulus-situations so adapted to the 
pupil’s degree of maturity that he per- 
ceives those goals valued by the teacher 
and directs his activity toward them. 


V. Management of Pupils and of School 
Situations for Efficient Learning. 

1. The pupil must get started correctly. By 
this is meant that his activity must be 
directed toward the proper goals. If he 
is going in the right direction the occur- 
rence of errors is a matter of little im- 
portance. 

. Since the teacher controls the pupil’s ac- 
tivity by means of environmental cir- 


nN 


10. 


11. 


cumstances, it is of great importance that 
classrooms, playgrounds, laboratories, li- 
braries be as well equipped as is pos- 
sible. Money saved on equipment is lost 
several times over in delay and failure 
in educational development. 


. The length and frequency of practice pe- 


riods should be adjusted to the needs of 
the activity. In general, short and fre- 
quent periods are best. Longer periods 
may be safely used when variety is in- 
troduced into the class period. 


. Units of work should fit the learner’s 


level of maturity and should be arranged 
in sequences so that each is the neces- 
sary preparation for the next. It will be 
necessary to depart frequently from log- 
ical organization and sequence. The ex- 
pression ‘psychological organization” 
contains this idea. 


. Activities should be organized in units, 


a unit being defined as an activity that 
fully attains some pupil goal. It is not 
necessarily a logical unit. Units may be 
broken up into parts for study only 
when the pupil adopts goals that make 
the part activities necessary. 


. Fundamentals or part activities may be 


practiced only in the setting in which 
they belong so that the pupil recognizes 
their relationships to one another and 
to the whole. 


. The obligation rests upon the teacher to 


analyze the pupil’s performance to dis- 
cover its good and bad features. The 
teacher must then devise appropriate 
means for communicating this informa- 
tion to the pupil. This principle requires 
the development of an extensive testing 
program. Emphasize the good features of 
his activity in'instructing the pupil. 


. Use demonstrations in preference to 


verbal instructions in the early stages of 
learning. During the early part of learn- 
ing be much concerned with building up 
a useful vocabulary descriptive of the 
activity. 


. Place increasing reliance upon verbal in- 


structions as skill increases and as a 
useful vocabulary is developed. 
Individualized and informal instruction 
is more effective than group and formal 
instruction, but it demands a_ higher 
ability on the part of the teacher. 

Avoid prolonged periods of little or no 
progress by: (a) a careful analysis of 
the pupil’s performance, (b) aiding the 
pupil to adopt a good general style, 
method or attitude as soon as possible 
so that necessity for radical change may 
be avoided, (c) inclusion of some full 
speed practice from the beginning even 
though errors are frequent, (d) avoid- 
ance of undue fatigue, boredom, dis- 
 nagigaae emotional disturbances and the 
like. 


. Provide for energetic activity at all 


times by setting clear, definite and 
worthwhile goals. In energizing activity 
use special rewards, punishment, com- 
petition, praise, censure and the like 
only sparingly and be on guard against 
undesirable by-products. Praise is better 
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than censure and sarcasm is almost al- 
ways harmful. 

13. Special drills in routine activities, and 
repetitions in general, have value only 
to the extent that the pupil makes use 
of a repetition to change and improve 
his method of working and to see new 
relationships that were previously un- 
discovered. Mere repetition without 
change is valueless. 

14. Let practice stop when a pupil reaches 
a degree of skill that is good enough to 
meet his needs. There is always some- 
thing else of value to be learned. 


VI. Permanence of the Products of 
Learning. 

1. Any learning leaves the individual in a 
permanently altered condition, but the 
thing learned is not necessarily perma- 
nent. 

2. A particular skill, habit, attitude, idea, 
ideal, etc. persists in proportion as it 
has been developed in accordance with 
the previously mentioned principles of 
learning. 

3. New learning frequently replaces or de- 
stroys old habits, attitudes, ideas, etc. 





This principle, rather than the mere pas- 
sage of time, is probably the chief cause 
of forgetting. When the new thing 
learned is superior to the old, we speak 
of improvement rather than of forget- 
ting; when the new thing learned is in- 
ferior to the old or merely different, we 
speak of forgetting. 


VII. Utilization of the Products of Learning. 
1. Similarity between the situation in 
which learning occurred and the new 
situation is favorable to the use of prod- 
ucts of learning. 


2. Products of learning are utilized only 
when the pupil recognizes their appro- 
priateness in the new situations with 
which he comes into contact. 

3. Teaching that is much concerned with 
pointing out relationships between 
school situations and out-of-school | situ- 
ations favors the utilization of the prod- 
ucts of learning. 

4. Life-like school situations favor later 
utilization of school learning. 

5. Only teachers of broad experience can 
conduct learning in such a way that it 
has widest usefulness. 





Convention Notes of 1905-15-25 


(Continued from page 62) 


of the president of the United States spoke to 
the teachers on ‘Community Centers’; J. Wil- 
liam Hudson of the University of Missouri 
spoke on “Democracy and Education”, Cora 
Wilson Stewart described the work then being 
done among the poor-whites of the Kentucky 
hills, and President H. W. Shyrock of the 
Southern Normal School of Illinois spoke on 
‘Education and Peace’. 

Skipping over another ten year period we see 
that the convention program of 1925 followed 
the trend brought about by increased interest 
in national and world affairs. Without reserva- 
tion the teachers emerged from the classrooms 
to view world questions, presented by nation- 
ally known social economists, writers, and so- 
ciologists. The topics discussed were indicative 
of the times: ‘““What Civilization is Doing to 
the World’, ‘Citizenship Problems’, ‘The Out- 
lawry of War’, and ‘The American Democracy 
and the Teachers Place Therein’. 

Now, another ten years later we are still 
more deeply interested in state and world af- 
fairs outside of our classrooms, and programs 
have been planned to give us a better under- 
standing of broad social, economic, and polit- 
ical questions which confront us in 1935-36. 


A Case for The Social Studies 
(Continued from page 54) 


lum is not the most important factor in the 
cultivation of “‘social intelligence’. Of greater 
importance is the teacher; his training, ability, 
vision, and willingness to work. Experience in 
handling social problems, that is, first-hand ex- 
perience, is conspicuously lacking in the quali- 
fications of the great majority of our teachers 
of social studies. Since students cannot be 
helped to experience an unlimited number of 
first-hand social relations the ‘‘outside’’ must be 
brought into the school room, and placed under 
the critical eye of the class. Then the discussion 
must be guided and directed along the proper 
lines until the significant phases of the case 
have been laid bare, having in mind the thought 
that the boys and girls—statesmen of tomor- 
row—must begin early to size up problems of 
social relations and to learn about their solu- 
tion. But in order to do this, the teachers them- 
selves must possess more ability. And there is 
only one way to annex this ability. One must 
live as many practical experiences as one can,— 
make as many man-to-man contacts with social 
problems as is possible through visitations, read- 
ings, and actual participation in social activity. 
This calls for more effort on the part of the 
already over-burdened teacher of these studies, 
but it is the only way to achieve desired results. 
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Current Events 


Do You Study Crime, Divorce, or World Affairs? 


Dorothy Littel 
Laona High School 


the modern teacher adds ‘‘and the world 
you live in’. How to teach that complex 
world in which we live to-day so that the high 
school student will feel thoroughly familiar 
with it—its governments, the aims of its na- 
tions and statesmen, its cultural, economic, so- 
ciological, and political movements, trends, and 
tendencies—that is the aim of every history 
teacher. There are various roads to the achieve- 
ment of that goal, no one of which is easy. 

Perhaps the most inadequate method within 
recent years of acquainting students with con- 
temporary civilization was the ‘‘current events” 
class, the sole function of which was to review 
clippings from newspapers and magazines se- 
lected by the students. It is obvious that sub- 
jects discussed in such a class were usually lim- 
ited to sports, the cinema, or sensational crime 
cases, and only occasionally to politics and 
events of world importance. Often clippings 
were hurriedly picked at random in the last 
few minutes before class. Such hit-and-miss 
discussions certainly cannot give students an 
even partially clear conception of the organiza- 
tion and direction of the contemporary world. 

A current method of teaching to-day’s world 
problems is the daily newspaper reading in con- 
junction with class discussions on the topics of 
the day. But what is the ultimate result of such 
a method? Is it not simply bringing home to 
the student the unwholesome fact that the 
American press is hopelessly sensational featur- 
ing as it does—crime, divorce, oddities, advice 
to the sick, the love-lorn, the home-maker, the 
gardener, etc.—and the even more dishearten- 
ing truth that what events of significance it 
does chronicle are inevitably biased by the pa- 
per’s political policy? Of course, it is in itself 
of educational value to the high school stu- 
dent, if he appreciates it, to learn that eaci: 
newspaper's editorial policy is highly colored 
by its political affiliations. However, the history 
teacher is not interested in teaching journalistic 
ethics but current problems in connection with 
her history courses. 

A thoroughly unbiased weekly news peri- 
odical seems to be the answer to the problem— 
unbiased to the extent that the student may see 
all sides of each question and be able himself 
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to adopt an attitude toward any given question 
rather than have an attitude dictated to him— 
weekly so that news is better weighed and 
digested. Such a paper is the American Ob- 
server or the Weekly News Review. An addi- 
tional stimulus to the student is afforded by the 
publishers of this eight page newspaper, by 
the sending out of a monthly check test of fifty 
questions on contemporary world events and a 
semester test in January and in June. If these 
test results are tabulated and carefully kept on 
record, thereby showing each student his own 
progress throughout the year, his comparison 
with the class median, and how his class com- 
pares with the other classes, one finds a tre- 
mendous interest created. It may be said that 
this motivation is not of the highest type. Per- 
haps not—but results are obtained and interest 
is created. When a student subscribes to and 
buys a paper, he will read it. There are bound 
to be varying points of views in class discus- 
sions when that class is made up of students 
coming from all types of backgrounds. The 
average student really enjoys a test to check up 
on himself. With the spirit of competition in 
the air, he will try just a little bit more. So 
satisfactory did this system work out in the La- 
ona High School last year that when given the 
first test of one hundred and five questions that 
TIME magazine put out in early spring, the 
senior class median was sixty—or better than 
the average college student obtained on the 
TIME test. Such results obtained by tests seem 
to be ample evidence of the efficacy of such a 
system of study. 
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School Aids Provided by 1935 Legislature 


Substitute 2-A to Bill 17-A, the State Budget 
Bill for the biennium 1935-37, passed the As- 
sembly September 17 and the Senate Septem- 
ber 18, signed by the Governor September 24 
to become a law. State aid to elementary schools, 
Section 40.87, commonly known as the equali- 
zation law, was increased from $4,375,000 an- 
nually to $5,100,000 annually. This increase of 
$725,000 annually will probably permit the 
state to pay the full amount of claim or 100% 
of aid to school districts, villages and cities in- 
stead of 86% as paid in March, 1935. Not 
only will the flat rate of $250 per elementary 
teacher probably be paid, but also up to $350 
maximum under the equalization feature to dis- 
tricts with small valuations making a substan- 
tial levy. Restoration of state aid to the 1933 
level, with a maximum of $600 state aid and 
$250 county aid, the elementary schools finan- 
cially should be fairly well taken care of, espe- 
cially with the additional $200,000 allotted to 
the Emergency Board to help schools in finan- 
cial distress. 

The budget bill also provides an additional 
$30,000 for transportation of children, Sec- 
tion 40.34, making a total of $230,000 avail- 
able. Last year 77% of the total claims were 
paid. With this increase in a in 
all probability around 85% can be paid in No- 
vember for transportation of children—school 
year ending June 30, 1935. Aid for state graded 
schools remains at $125,000. Only 78% of the 
claims can be paid. 

Section 1 of Bill 79-A lowering the average 
daily attendance back of each elementary 
teacher has passed both houses. The new aver- 
age daily attendance basis as provided in Bill 
79-A for state and county aid under Section 
40.87 now is as follows: 

For two elementary teachers the A. D. A. must be 
between 25 and 50; 

For three elementary teachers the A. D. A. must be 
between 51 and 75; 

For four elementary teachers the A. D. A. must be 
between 76 and 100; 


For five elementary teachers the A. D. A. must be 
between 101 and 125; 


and an average daily attendance of 25 for teach- 
ers in excess of 125 average daily attendance. 
The law changes the average daily attend- 
ance from 30 back of each elementary teacher 
to 25, for state and county aid purposes. Be- 
cause of this rigid average daily attendance re- 


quirement, cities, villages and districts would 
have been denied aid for 314 elementary teach- 
ers for the school year ending June 30, 1935, 
or approximately $100,000. Bill 79-A remedies 
this injustice. 

School districts, villages and cities under the 
jurisdiction of the county superintendents re- 
ceive state and county aid for 108 additional 
teachers. The greatest single gain in the coun- 
ties is in the City of Hurley, credited under the 
old law with 39 elementary teachers and 43 
elementary teachers under the new law. Wal- 
worth County has the greatest gain among the 
counties as a whole, with six additional ele- 
mentary teachers. 

In the 97 cities under the jurisdiction of city 
superintendents, under the new law 206 addi- 
tional elementary teachers are credited for state 
and county aid. Madison with an increase of 
41 elementary teachers heads the list, Eau Claire 
second with 12 additional and Superior third 
with 11 additional. The other cities range from 
nine to one additional elementary teachers. 

The present high school appropriation of 
$175,000 remains unchanged. That is, aid un- 
der the present law will be apportioned in 
March, 1936, the same as in former years. A 
high school aid bill, 2-S, passed both houses 
but was vetoed by the Governor. The revenue 
for this bill was provided for in Bill 554-S, a 
tax on increased incomes. Estimates ranged 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 annually. 

Bill 1007-A, the little budget bill, failed to 
become a law on account of a filibuster during 
the closing moments of the 1935 Legislature. 
Restoration of the $50,000 for mentally handi- 
capped children and $17,000 for teacher train- 
ing courses in high schools were incorporated 
in the bill. 

e 
Emergency Aid 

Because so many schools in the state were in 
financial distress, the 1933 Legislature appro- 
priated $196,000 to the Emergency Board to 
help these needy schools. From September 1, 
1933, to December 31, 1934, the Emergency 
Board apportioned this money to the high 
schools and elementary schools in various coun- 
ties as follows: 


Adome 52523 55,900 ‘Butnett<—....-. 5,300 
Ashland 2. 3,200 Chippewa __-_- 900 
a 4200 Glee wocuccuae 500 
Bavheld co dcnt en 2,800 Columbia ~____- 1,300 
PUMIO econ 1,900 Crawford ...-._ 200 
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Dodge 3.20225 700; Bigtee: 20% 52; 300 
Dougias’ 6-55 TAO. MONEE 2S 19,255 
JU eee 200. Portage: —-.=.-- 900 
Hou ‘Glawe i... 3300 Pree <--..>--. 8,894 
Florence —~---- E900 Racine a2... = 2,450 
Roses: Senccawce 10,300 Richland _____- 1,850 
Grane aa pO) ig) eS ee 10,700 
HWE, “icone ecen 5.300: St, Grete. =... 2,900 
[ee me 2500 “Saul 2-5 900 
Jackson’ --...-. 6100 . Sawyer... 8,850 
Juacay —-----.- 5,700 Shawano 1... 2,400 
Kenosha _----- 1,800 Sheboygan ____- 600 
Lt wring aoe or Wagon s--=2-=— 2,300 
afayette ....-- , 

Langlade ~~~ ae. eae oe 
| 3,250 Vil 2.000 
Marathon ____-- 7,750 ee. eine arse F 

iat. 1.850 Washburn _____ 12,000 
Marquette _____ 681 Waukesha -___- 800 
MomOe 6.55. 1,800 Waupaca ------ 2,800 
@eonto: =... 16,100 Waushara ----- 3,800 
LOST ae eae GOO “Widow. s<c..c- 550 


The 1935 Legislature provided $200,000 to 
be distributed by the Emergency Board to 
schools in financial distress. The Department 
of Public Instruction has been collecting data 
and making personal inspections in many of 
the school districts in the state. An apportion- 
ment by the Emergency Board will be made in 
October. 

® 


Correspondence Notes 


The school clerk, director and treasurer may 
attend school board conventions if they desire. 
All the school board members who attend are 
entitled to have their expenses paid if the elec- 
tors so direct when the bills are presented at 
annual school meeting. In the event that the di- 
rector is unable to attend, there is no law which 
would enable him to send his wife as a substi- 
tute with the expectations of having her ex- 
penses paid along with the other members. 
Hence the probabilities are that if she does so 
attend she would have to go at her own ex- 
pense. At any rate I would not advise paying 
same without the sanction of the electors after 
they have full knowledge of the facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

The school clerk does not get any extra com- 
pensation for performing the duties of his of- 
fice aside from the amount voted for him by 
the electors at the annual meeting, which is not 
in excess of $15.00 per year in a one room rural 
school unless there is more than one school- 
house in the district. This constitutes his entire 
compensation including taking of the census 
and making his annual report. But if he em- 
ploys some one else to take the census then the 
service can be paid for out of the school district 
treasury. 

The school census is to be taken any time 
during the month of July. It is usually taken 


right after the annual meeting the second Mon- 
day in July so that the newly elected clerk can 
perform this service. 

School board members cannot draw their sal- 
aries in advance, but if it seems advisable to pay 
same prior to the completion of the year’s serv- 
ice then they should be paid only for that por- 
tion of the year for which service has been 
rendered. 

During vacation periods the keys to the 
schoolhouse are usually left with a member of 
the board who happens to reside most conveni- 
ently to the schoolhouse. If the school board 
desires to make other arrangements they can 
talk the matter over at any school board meet- 
ing and make an agreement among themselves 
as to who is to have charge of the keys and 
turn them over to the teacher at the opening 
of school. 

© 


American Red Cross 


The attention of city and county superintend- 
ents and teachers is called to the fact that the 
American Red Cross Mid-western branch of- 
fice, St. Louis, Missouri, is mobilizing its forces 
in an attempt to reduce the frightful loss of 
life in America caused by unnecessary accidents 
in the home which last year reached the alarm- 
ing number of 34,500. During the latter part 
of October and early November they are plan- 
ning to make a survey through the school chil- 
dren of the homes and ask the children to fill 
out a questionnaire with the assistance of their 
parents which will tend to make obvious those 
thoughtless arrangements which cause this great 
loss of life. 

The results of these deaths are so far-reach- 
ing socially and economically that all educa- 
tional leaders should feel in duty bound to co- 
operate with the efforts of the American Red 
Cross to bring about an improvement in the 
home situations to the end that unnecessary 
causes of accidents may be diminished or elim- 
inated altogether. Superintendents and teachers 
are invited to cooperate with this great organi- 
zation in their attention to this problem during 
October and November. 


School Men’s Conference 


The annual School Men’s Conference held at 
the Park Hotel on Thursday and Friday, Sep- 
tember 26 and 27, and preceded by the super- 
vising teachers conference of September 24 
and 25, passed off very successfully with an ex- 
ceptional attendance and interest on the part of 
school men and women from all parts of the 
state. 
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Grateful Acknowledgment 

We extend grateful acknowledgment to those 
groups which directed their organization 
strength in support of general educational 
advancement. 


To the Governor and Legislature 

We commend the Governor and Legislature 
for the partial restoration of state educational 
aids and for their disapproval of certain pro- 
posed legislation inimical to the welfare of the 
schools. 


Federal Allotments 

We regret that in the distribution of federal 
funds for unemployed teachers the needs of 
states and communities were not recognized 
and that regularly constituted educational 
authorities were, in the main, ignored. 


The Ever-Changing Curriculum 

We favor continuous reorganization of the 
public school curriculum to meet the ever- 
changing demands of society. We are opposed 
to academic staticism. 


Curriculum 

We believe the public school curriculum 
should be determined by the needs of society 
and not by pressure groups. 


Rural Reorganization 

We urge such reorganization of the admin- 
istration of rural schools and the boundaries of 
school districts as will guarantee rural children 
the educational offerings and training which 
society has a right to expect of a modern 
school. 


High School Opportunity 

We urge the enactment of legislation author- 
izing boards of education to provide transpor- 
tation for high school pupils residing outside 
of high school districts. 


Professional Training 
We commend the action of the Board of 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Wisconsin Education Association—Milwaukee Nov. 7, 1935 


Normal School Regents in requiring a minimum 
of three years training for elementary teachers 
and recommend that by 1940 the minimum be 
raised to four years. 


Peace 

We are alert to the horrors of war and its 
disastrous moral, social and economic effects, 
and pledge ourselves to the promulgation of a 
program to maintain peace. 


Conservation and Safety 

We urge the fullest co-operation of teachers 
in a comprehensive state-wide program of con- 
servation and safety. 


Academic Freedom 

We re-affirm our faith in the traditional Wis- 
consin philosophy which gives to teachers the 
right of critical inquiry into existing institu- 
tions, practices and issues, and the presentation 
of the results of such investigations and studies. 


Status of the Teacher 

We further insist that the teacher, outside of 
school, should be subject only to such controls 
as those to which other responsible citizens are 
subjected. 


Tenure 

We recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study teacher tenure and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the Delegate 
Assembly. 


Our Responsibility 
We believe that public esteem, confidence 
and support of education can best be upheld 
through the efficient service rendered for so- 
ciety by the school. 
Members of Resolutions Committee: 
George M. Snodgrass, La Crosse 
Emily Nienow, Milwaukee 
Mildred Wilcox, Eau Claire 
Dorothy Greenleaf, Madison 
Fred Bishop, Two Rivers 
O. J. Dorr, Fond du Lac 
J. C. Rutherford, St. Croix Falls 








+ Sentero mans 








THE IMPORTANCE OF RESOLUTIONS 


Adoption of resolutions should not be regarded as perfunctory routine of our 
convention. They serve several purposes, none of which should be considered lightly. 
During the convention period resolutions always make good press copy and draw to 
the attention of the public those phases of education and teacher welfare about 
which the profession is highly concerned. More important, perhaps, is that resolu- 
tions adopted by the Assoc‘ation constitute a platform and state just what our great 
organization stands for, thus providing its membership with opportunity to play a 
part in the formulation of its broader policies. For these reasons, resolutions should 
be given serious consideration at all times. We cannot afford to express snap judg- 
ments or to be misunderstood. As a wise fellow once said, “You can’t forget what 


you write”. 
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S. W. Strothman 
Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 


Calls Attention to 


The Need For 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


S THERE a need for Conservation Edu- 
cation in the schools today? Never be- 
fore in the history of this country has the 
public become so vitally interested in the 
conservation of our natural resources. 
The dust storms a year ago, destructive 
floods, drought and devastating forest 
fires together with the thousands of young 
men employed in the CCC camps plant- 
ing new forests have focused the atten- 
tion of the nation on the out-of-doors. 

In 1933 the U. S. Senate provided for 
thorough study and examination made of 
the land uses of this country, which data 
is compiled in an exhaustive report and 
should be studied by every teacher. 


Need for Immediate Action- 


The astounding facts disclosed by this 
committee show conclusively that our 
natural resources such as soil, forests and 
water have been seriously depleted; that 
our high standard of living is in jeopardy 
and that immediate attention and restora- 
tive action is necessary to avert serious 
consequences to the nation. 

Such a condition could not have been 
developed during the last fifty years and 
reached such stupendous proportions had 
the schools emphasized the underlying 
principles of conservation. 

We have today, due to this lack of 
vision, 670 millions of acres of forest and 
abandoned agricultural land in the U. S., 
an area equal to the combined area of 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, France, Italy 
and Spain. This acreage is larger by 120 
million acres in extent than all the land 
east of the Mississippi River, and could 
under proper conservation management 


employ 2 to 5 million men, producing an- 
nually many millions of dollars worth of 
raw material which would feed American 
industries. 

The need for education along the lines 
of Conservation of our natural resources 
therefore exists, since an empire of such 
wide extent can not be managed by a 
people unprepared to do so. 

The last State Legislature has enacted 
a law which requires that Conservation 
of Natural Resources be taught in every 
common school, that adequate instruction 
along these lines be offered in every high 
school and vocational school and that the 
University, State Teachers’ Colleges and 
County Normal Schools shall require ade- 
quate instruction in the Conservation of 
Natural Resources when granting certifi- 
cates for teaching courses in Science and 
Social studies beginning September 1, 
1935. 


Suggested Teaching Topics 


There are three ways in which this sub- 
ject may be taught, especially in the high 
school. 


1. By general inspirational talks to the assem- 
bly at frequent intervals by outside speakers. 

2. Auxiliary lessons to be added to various 
courses such as General Science, Social Sci- 
ences, Biology, History, English, which can do 
very much to act as a motivating factor. 

3. To offer a course as Conservation in that 
place in the curriculum now occupied by the 
traditional biology training. Such a course should 
have a strong trend toward field and laboratory 
work. It should provide more than a hint of for- 
estry as a vocation. How else may the youth of 
the country learn of what is destined to be in the 
near future; a vocation a close second to agri- 
culture in importance and number of persons 
employed? 
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CONOCL children of Wisconsin have been 
brought to the ringside to view the progress 
of state rehabilitation under way in many fields. 


A new law, enacted this year provides for 
the teaching of “conservation of natural re- 
sources” in the common schools of the state. 
Strictly interpreted, of course, conservation would 
mean the preservation of what we have but the 
subject has jumped its bounds and includes not 
only replacing what we once’ had but also adds 
some outdoor assets that this state never knew. 


In the broad view of conservation, the job is 
to make every one of the state’s 56,066 square 
miles produce the most of that for which it is 
best fitted. It concerns itself with all waters and 
the vast area not taken up by communities and 
not profitable for agriculture. The problem takes 
in forestry, game and fur animals, birds, fish, 
restoration of water levels, pollution elimination. 
protection of land against wind and rain erosion, 
forest fire protection, improvement of lakes and 
streams to stimulate fish production, and parks. 


Tourist Trade of Value 


Forestry is needed to supply the wood needs 
of industry and citizens. Fish and game supply 
a food need and commercially Wisconsin's pro- 
duction of fur is another big business. But the 
state has a growing interest in another measure 
of value of existing and potential resources. 
Catering to the tourist has become the second 
biggest of the state’s businesses and here the 
state sees a big financial reason for expansion. 


Much of the present day conservation program 
is designed to make the playground area of 
Wisconsin more attractive. Forests have their 
value for wood, for drought and flood control but 
they are also necessary from the standpoint of 
the tourist business. A denuded Wisconsin would 
lose its appeal. There isn’t an unsettled acre in 
Wisconsin that does not fit in with the modern 
conception of a conservation program. 


The fact that conservation has moved forward 
is frequently lost sight of because of the empha- 
sis on what the state has lost. But there are mile- 
stones coming along showing definite conserva- 
tion progress. Within a few years the state will 
harvest the first crop from its own tree planting. 
The first crop will come from the scientific thin- 





Typical Wisconsin scenes. Second picture from 
the bottom shows how conservationists save 
valuable fish from death in cut off sloughs, and 
transplant the “plantings” to live streams. 
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ning out of the state's first plantations to give the 
remaining trees the best chance for development. 

Fire protection is of paramount importance to 
reforestation because land will grow back to 
trees if fires can be kept out. The state has made 
notable strides in forest protection in recent 
years. 

Forestry has a definite place in erosion control. 
Planting of shelterbelt trees in the sand storm 
area of Wisconsin; Adams, Marquette, Wood, 
Waushara, Waupaca and Portage counties will 
result in definitely “nailing down” the soil on 
these farms in a period of ten years. Farmers 
themselves are planting the trees supplied by 
the state under state guidance. 

Control of rain erosion is well under way in 
southwestern Wisconsin where soil-saving dams 
are being built and trees and other vegetation 
is destined to help keep soil fertility from being 
washed away. 

Besides its area of national forests, Wisconsin 
now has 1,810,000 acres of land devoted specifi- 
cally to forest production. Millions of trees, pro- 
duced at state nurseries, are planted annually 
while tree production in other areas is progress- 
ing as fires are suppressed. 


Trees Hold Valuable Top Soil 


The 1,810,000 acres of forest land have a recre- 
ational aspect as they are open to hunters and 
fishermen to roam as they will. 

Trees serve one purpose as‘wind breaks, an- 
other in slowing up the runoff of water and are 
of direct benefit to lakes and rivers from a num- 
ber of angles. Treeless areas release sporadic 
floods and result in drought conditions between 
these times. With the floods go valuable top soils 
that become a menace to fish life when de- 
posited in lakes and streams. 

Not waiting for nature to correct some of man's 
errors, thousands of men are doing so-called 
stream and lake improvement work under the 
joint state-federal program. Hundreds of miles of 
trout streams will again be made habitable for 
the fish that made them famous through a res- 
toration of conditions they once possessed. 
Streams are being narrowed with deflectors, 
speeding up the water and lowering its tem- 
perature as much as ten degrees or more. 
Spawning beds and brush shelters are being 
placed in lakes. 











(Cuts by courtesy of Dept. of Ag. & Markets) 


Above—At Bogus Bluff on the Wisconsin River. 

2nd From Above—Wing Dams on the Mississippi. 

Lower—Scenes on Wisconsin Lakes in Price 
County. 
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Fish, game and fur production has become a big state business. 
The state produces enormous numbers of fish in hatcheries and 
acquires others from shut off sloughs, where they would be 
doomed, for distribution in all sections of the state. The fish dis- 
tribution this year will involve more than 600,000,000 “plantings”. 
Wherever possible the state is rearing fish to large sizes before 
planting them in lakes and streams. 

Fishing proclivities of citizens and visitors have made fish pro- 
duction a necessity. The demand for muskie fishing has resulted 
in successful propagation of this species and the state has dis- 
tributed 6,000,000 of these this year. Wisconsin's 7,000 lakes and 
10,000 miles of trout streams assure it a leading position among 
states as a popular national playground. In addition the Great 
Lakes offer a big commercial fish business. 

A more recent addition to the conservation picture is the pro- 
duction of game birds and animals. The work is being carried on 
largely through the state game farm near Poynette. An indication 
of the work being done in this direction is the fact that, in a state 
that had no pheasants seven years ago, hunters now shoot from 
100,000 to 150,000 annually during a short open season. Efforts of 
the game division resulted in the release of 40,000 pheasants this 
year. 

Fur production has less connection with the tourist business 
than game and fish but it too is important. The state is not only 
helping commercial fur farmers but is using its efforts to increase 
and improve the more valuable types of wild fur bearers. 


Black “Coons” Raised for Better Pelts 


One effort at fur improvement is the breeding of black raccoon 
at the state fur farm. These animals are to mingle with the native 
gray raccoon in the wilds of the state to turn out a product supe- 
rior to any heretofore offered by the native animals. 

The annual game kill in Wisconsin is estimated in meat value 
to be the equivalent to that of 40,000 head of beef cattle. The con- 
tention is made that more game is shot, more fur value is trapped, 
and more fish are caught in Wisconsin now than in any time in 
the history of this area, not excluding the days of the Indian. 

In the face of this record, production is being stepped up. 
Where once the state supported a few thousand Indians, Wiscon- 
sin now has a population of 3,000,000 and millions more come to 
Wisconsin to fish and hunt. Wisconsin wants all it can get of 
these visitors for its own economic welfare. 

The state park system is designed to serve both residents of 
the state and visitors. Wisconsin has fourteen of these state parks 
covering a total area of more than 11,000 acres. All of them were 
placed to take in some outstanding area from the standpoint of 
scenery and recreation. The joint state-federal program now has 
1,600 men in the parks to revamp their facilities for public use. 

Another new park development is under- 
way, the so-called roadside parks. They are 
comparatively small areas along the main 
highways where tourists can pull off the 
road in safety, find good drinking water and 
other facilities. These areas will also serve 





Top—Trempealeau Mountain in Perrot State 
Park. 

2nd—The Mississippi near Trempealeau. 

3rd—Wisconsin Offers Prairie Chicken a 
Fine Natural Environment. 

4th—In the Coulee County Near La Crosse. 

5th—Days of Genuine Sport. 

Lower—In the Dells of the Wisconsin, one of 
the popular resort areas. 
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ond as local picnic grounds. Only a few of these are 
be in existence now but they promise to grow rap- 
dis. idly in number during the next few years. 
gs”. 
fore Conservation Affects Us All 
pro- Conservation has been spurred forward by the 
lted growing realization that there is not a single one 
dis- of the state’s citizens without a stake in its suc- 
and cess. Its management long ago outgrew the 
ong ranks of amateurs and it was turned over to 
reat specialists. The next step has been the calling in 
of the scientist to aid the specialist. Scientific 
on training is being applied to studies of waters to 
on see a — and how many they can best “a 
F ort, an ow any given water area can be 7 
a Soil: 6. aoe prolific fish producer. Similar stu A Noteworthy Educational 
dies center on animals, birds and trees, and the . . 
se expert's probe is seeking to overcome diseases Conservation Project 
his and insects that cut down assets that the state 
| has come to prize highly. Rusk County Forest 
_ The entire system is being set up on a basis of — Used to Train Teachers 
niy permanence. The forest come-back is slow but . 
* once restored forests will not again disappear. A normal school forest, the first 
Selective cutting and scientific management of its kind in Wisconsin to be as- 
means a constant supply of wood while the for- sociated with teacher training work, 
est land cover remains to continue production was dedicated recently at the Rusk 
while serving its other multiplicity of functions. County Normal School. This brings 
: ; oe the number of school forests in 
on The fish, game and fur program, in addition to Rusk county:tu dcatecthees: 
ve lorestry, is destined to : shade and be permanent This forty-acre area, located near 
aa outdoor offerings. Restocking and planting is one | the city of Ladysmith, will be used 
side of this picture. Season regulations and as on Getdnoe classroom for ne. 
Wa necessary restrictions are based on painstaking ture study. Norway pine will be 
& studies for the retention of an adequate supply planted on the exposed slopes 
d of breeding stock. The annual “take” is limited while white pine and white spruce 
in to the point where production can be maintained. will be added to the north slopes. | 
A nature trail will be established 
in the forest along which trees and 
shrubs will be labelled with va- 


riety names, according to Wakelin 
McNeel, state junior extension for- 
ester who is assisting with plant- 
ing plans. About 30,000 trees will 
be planted by students and by re- 
lief labor this fall. 

Mrs. Autie Sanford, county su- 
perintendent of schools, has been 
active in promoting the school for- 
est plan. 




















October Day 


Mild purple tint on distant hills, 
Soft haze, and wine-like air, 

And trees all flaunting gayest garb 
That ever trees could wear, 


Blithe sumach, charming vagabond, 
Rioting everywhere— 

I wonder what is Heaven like 
If earth can be so fair! 





Cuts on pp. 71-75 by courtesy of the Dept. of Agriculture 
& Markets, The Conservation Commission and the Dept. of 
Ag. at the Univ. of Wis. 
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Radio 


National Congress Program 
Wednesday—1 :30-2:00 P. M., NBC 
See September JouRNAL for October schedules. 
Please note the correction in time. 


Wisconsin Congress Program 
WHA—Monday, 3:30-3:45 P. M. 
See JouRNAL for October School of Instruction. 
November Program—'Delinquency” 
November 4—Community Conditions Causing De- 
linquency—Miss Cassie Lewis, At- 
tendance Supervisor, Madison Public 
Schools 

November 11—-Juvenile Delinquency—Dr. Esther De 
Weerdt, Beloit, Psychologist 

November 18—Leisure Time for Boys and Girls in 
Rural Communities—Thomas L. Be- 
wick, State Leader of 4H Clubs 

November 25—Leisure Time for Boys and Girls in 
the Urban Territories—A. N. Ek- 
strand, Boy Scout Executive, Madison 


WTMJ—Every Friday, Beginning October 4, 
10:45-11:00 A. M. 
(Sponsored by 4th and 5th District, Milwaukee) 

WLS, Chicago—Practical talks concerning the aims, 
projects, activities, and methods of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, its state branches, and 
local units will be broadcast each Monday, except 
holidays, on the Homemakers Hour, WLS, Chicago. 
Beginning with September 30 this hour begins at 
1:30 with the Congress talk coming at 1:45, Central 
Standard time. The series is under the direction of 
Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, Chairman, Advisory Public- 
ity Committee of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and it is not to be confused with the 
National Parent-Teacher Forum, broadcast on Wednes- 
day afternoons. Mrs. W. A. Hastings will broadcast 
October 21 on this program. ‘‘Equalizing Educational 
Opportunities in Rural and City Schools’ will be her 
topic. 

Listeners are requested to write state office con- 
cerning programs on the various schedules. A com- 
ment, suggestion, criticism, or merely a note on the 
fact that you have listened will be important infor- 
mation to pass on to the various sponsors and radio 
stations. Please take time to do this. 


Board Notes 


Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt, Milwaukee, President of 4th 
and Sth District, Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, Marinette, 
Membership Chairman, Miss Mary Brady, Madison, 
Character Education Chairman, were elected to the 
executive committee of the State Board of Managers. 


Dr. Amy Louise Hunter—Supervisor, Bureau of 
Child Welfare, State Board of Health, is the newly 
appointed chairman of Physical Hygiene. 


W. R. Davies, Superintendent of Schools, Superior, 
has been appointed chairman of High School Asso- 
ciations. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings, who had been appointed by 
the Board as General Chairman for the Wisconsin 
Committee for the National Congress annual conven- 
tion to be held in Milwaukee, May 11-15, 1936, 
submitted her committee appointments which were 
approved: Emma F. Brookmire, Field ' Secretary,— 
Vice-Chairman; Ear] G. Gile, State Treasurer; Mrs. 
A. W. Einfeldt, President of 4th and 5th Districts; 
Mrs. M. R. Burmeister, President of Milwaukee City 
Council of Parents and Teachers. 


The National Committee on general arrangements 
consists of Mrs. Hugh Bradford, California; Mrs. 
M. H. Tallman, Florida; Mrs. S. S. Lapham, Rhode 
Island; Mrs. W. A. Hastings and Miss Emma F. 
Brookmire, Wisconsin. 


The Standard and Superior Requirement Blanks 
were discussed and suggestions for several changes 
were approved by the Board. The Committee will 
now edit the blanks and copies will be mailed to 
local presidents as soon as blanks are printed. 


William C. Knoelk, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, State Safety Chairman for the 
Wisconsin Congress urges a more active and aggres- 
sive interest in safety problems by every local asso- 
ciation. He urges that safety in the home receive par- 
ticular attention. Both the State and National has 
approved of the Red Cross Home Safety Campaign 
and every local should avail itself of this opportunity. 
Detailed information can be secured at the State 
Office. 


Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, Director of the Juvenile De- 
partment of State Board of Control, State Chairman 
of Juvenile Protection, announced the November ra- 
dio program prepared by her on “Delinquency”. The 
detailed program is given under “Radio”. Summaries 
of these talks will be available in the State Office. 


Subscribe for and read the National Parent 
Teacher Magazine. 


Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Legislative Chairman, urges every 
local president and legislative chairman to study the 
summary on this subject in the September and Octo- 
ber issues of the JoURNAL. A legislative bulletin will 
be prepared by the state chairman for distribution at 
a later date. 


The Kenosha County Handbook for this year has 
been released. It is excellent in practical suggestions 
and information for local groups. It demonstrates well 
what possibilities an effective county organization has. 
Copies may be borrowed from the state office. 


Dr. William McKinley Robinson, National Rural 
Chairman, reports that information from rural re- 
ports indicate that Music, Rural Library Service, 
Health, and Rural Education received greatest inter- 
est and emphasis during the past year. 


The National Youth Administration presented its 
program to the Board of Managers of the National 
Congress at the recent meeting in Chicago. The Na- 
tional Congress was asked to appoint a committee 
of Consultants that would cooperate with the NYA. 
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WANTED: for exchange service in the state and 
for possible publicity items for the National Parent 
Teacher Magazine. 


Dr. Edgar Dale, Ohio State University, succeeds 
Mrs. Robbins Gilman, Minneapolis, as National Mo- 
tion Picture Chairman. 


WANTED: News Items—information on program 
plans and projects—interesting reports—etc.—for the 
state office. Please send this type of information 
from your local—your council—your county—your 
district. 

* 


A Proclamation 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
performs an invaluable service to the state in the 
field of child welfare work, Composed of parents, 
teachers, and interested school patrons, this organi- 
zation maintains a direct cooperative relationship be- 
tween the home and the school and seeks to promote 
better opportunities for Wisconsin’s children. 

During this period of depression the associations 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
the state, representing a membership of more than 
25,000 men and women, have striven zealously to 
build intelligent public opinion in support of an ade- 
quate educational program. While other forces have 
made dangerous assaults upon our school system un- 
der the guise of economy, these associations have car- 
ried on a valiant fight to maintain high educational 
standards for the children of this state. 

Such an organization deserves the wholehearted 
support of the citizens of Wisconsin. It is fitting that 
all of us should join wholeheartedly in this splendid 
movement in the home and in the school for the edu- 
cational development and welfare of our future 
citizens. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Philip F. La Follette, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby designate 
and proclaim the week of October 7 to 12 as 
WISCONSIN PARENT TEACHER WEEK 
and urge the citizens of Wisconsin to give their full 
cooperation and support to the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers in its program and move- 
ment for better child welfare. 


Invest in Youth 


“Invest in Youth” the theme for the membership 
work in the Wisconsin Congress should become the 
keynote of every planned activity. It is hoped that 
the objectives for Wisconsin Parent Teacher Week to 
give the general public more definite information 
about the recognized Parent Teacher movement and 
its place in modern education and to bring as many 
as possible into active participating membership will 
motivate activities during the entire year. 

Never was there greater needs for active coopera- 
tion between the home and school so that the grave 
social, economic, educational problems may be met 
with intelligent public opinion. It seems necessary 
also that informed groups must be willing to mobilize 
their strength so that desirable community activities, 
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valuable services, and constructive legislative action 
will result. 

Your local association is an important link in the 
parent teacher program of service. Know your or- 
ganization—your job within it—and enlist enthusi- 
astic cooperation for the program your group devel- 
ops. A network of active, cooperating, well-directed 
parent teacher associations will be the best investment 
for youth that communities can offer. 


Locals Attention! 


November 8—Annual Convention of the Wisconsin 
Education Association at Milwaukee. There will be a 
noon luncheon, sponsored by the Milwaukee City 
Council of Parents and Teachers at 12:00 A. M. at 
the Gold Room—Hotel Wisconsin. Mrs. M. R. Bur- 
meister, President of the Council, will preside. 

For the sectional program, which follows the 
luncheon, the Wisconsin Congress has been extremely 
fortunate in securing Miss Marion Telford, New 
York, National Safety Council, and Safety Chairman 
for the National Congress, and Dr. Charles Judd, 
University of Chicago, one of the nation’s greatest 
educational leaders. Mrs. W. A. Hastings will pre- 
side at the sectional meeting. 

Your cooperation in reserving early for the luncheon 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Reserve now—Send to: Mrs. J. B. Basteyns, 3341 
North Bremen Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone Edgewood 8594 m. 


Notice 


Some incorrect publicity pertaining to the attitude 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers re- 
garding School Boy Traffic Patrols was recently pub- 
lished in many papers. Will you please read the fol- 
lowing statement made by our national Safety chair- 
man, Miss Marian Telford: 

“Through field observation, individual correspond- 
ence and general circulars, opinions and information 
have been solicited from many national, state, and 
local parent teacher officials, superintendents of city 
schools, and chiefs of police in the 240 American 
cities with a population of 40,000 or over; traffic 
engineers and others on the operation and effective- 
ness of school boy safety patrols. A special effort has 
been made to ascertain the extent to which elementary 
school children are being used as substitutes for regu- 
lar traffic officers in cities with a limited number of 
policemen available for traffic direction at dismissal 
periods. This study will be continued and further 
reports presented.” 

This National Congress has a wholehearted inter- 
est in school boy patrols and has urged their organi- 
zation as one of the projects to be sponsored by local 
associations. There is need for study of the function 
of patrols; their position on street curbs; the impor- 
tance of teaching all pupils where and how to cross 
the streets; a standard set of patrol rules. The Na- 
tional Congress will participate in this study which is 
being made by a number of organizations interested 
in the matter of safety. 
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Health and Growth 
Charters, Smiley & Strang. The Macmillan Co., 


New York 
Six Book Series: 
Reed tilaniier. aves oe ee et $ .60 
Living Pealthiully 2 = nc .60 
Wise* Peal Choices .2-5--22--22= de 
Health Proplems .-os2--5 25a .80 
Adventures in Health ~........_.-- .80 
Health: Knowledce ....-....-=-.--= .80 
Three Book Series: 
hecpingaiealtey —.23- 25 sans $ .88 
Phe Beer s (Needs: ooo cn oeencscce 92 
Health Through Science ~.-..------ .96 
Teachers’ Manuals (3) ea. ~......-- 32 


| HE authors of this interesting series of readers 
have combined their talents in presenting a series 
of books which are both interesting from the stu- 
dent’s point of view and extremely instructive. The 
series is built on the thesis that real health instruc- 
tion, to be effective, must establish health habits. A 
serious attempt has been made to give the child 
reader an opportunity of translating the lessons into 
activities which will promote his good health. 

The series covers instruction in grades three through 
eight. All of the books are well illustrated, by photo- 
graphs and color drawings. While lack of space pre- 
vents us from giving a detailed outline of each book, 
a quick resume of Book I, on Good Habits, will give 
the reader an idea of the subject material. Written 
for eight-year-olds, Book I discusses such subjects as 
correct clothing, the value of cleaning one’s teeth, 
washing one’s hair and keeping one’s nails trimmed, 
the beneficial value of certain foods and why others 
are not so good for us, colds and their treatment, the 
care of one’s teeth, and safety precautions. The more 
advanced books deal with such subjects as first aid, 
community health, and physiology. 

All of the books of the series are closely correlated 
and the entire group make a real contribution to the 
field of health instruction. 


Man’s Achievement (II The Age of Science 

and Democracy) 

— W. Pahlow. Ginn & Co., Chicago. Price 

1.88 

ISTORY, if told right, can be a thrilling narra- 

tive, and Professor Pahlow of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has a peculiar knack of telling things in a 
way which interests high school pupils. Man’s 
Achievement is a two-year course in world history, 
and this second volume is a fitting companion to 
Book I To the Age of Steam. In these two books 
history takes on a new meaning; instead of a series 
of unexplained events it becomes the story of what 
man has achieved and what he has caused to happen. 
Instead of a chip which is tossed hither and yon on 
the stream of history man becomes the force which 
stems the tide, diverts the flood and shapes events 
through his own initiative. 

Beginning with the period around 1500 the first 
part of The Age of Science and Democracy period in 
which science and democracy acquire momentum, with 
such interesting unit titles as The Sixteenth Century, 
a Wonder-Hour in which the Earth begins a March 
around the Sun; The Seventeenth Century, in which 
King becomes Law in France and Law becomes King 





in England; In which the French Court becomes 
Bankrupt in Pocket as well as in Brains; and so on. 
The second part of the text deals with the period 
from 1789 to the present “In which science and 
democracy travel fast and far, though latterly they 
are not quite sure where they are going.” 

The point which makes this book of great value 
is the fact that it is full of life without being 
“cheap”. The facts are dressed up in language which 
makes history a story, but at no point has the author 
allowed his enthusiasm to cast aside dignity which 
should grace any school text. Just as certain news 
editors have “stepped up” their reporting to conform 
with modern ideas so has Professor Pahlow succeeded 
in telling historical facts in the language of 1935. 
Just opening the book at random we have noticed one 
of the hundreds of illustrations. This one illustrates 
a scene in the Franco-Prussian War, with this 
typically interesting sub-title: “French soldiers left 
in the lurch by the war minister who claimed to be 
ready ‘down to the last gaiter button’ ”’ 


Reading to Learn 
Yoakam, Bagley, and Knowlton. The Macmillan 
Co., New York City. Book 2 $.92, Book 3 $.96 

ROTH of these books, a part of a series of readers 

written for use in the elementary grades, are de- 
signed to help the teacher to teach the child how to 
study through giving him greater skill in the han- 
dling of books. The books can be used either as in- 
dependent readers, or together as a part of the entire 
series. 
* The material in the books is representative of the 
type of subject matter contained in history, geog- 
raphy, elementary science, nature study, biography, 
civics, and health. Unlike many texts such subjects 
as character education, the wise use of leisure, and 
welfare, are dealt with directly instead of introduc- 
ing them through the medium of school subjects, in 
which their natural role is relatively slight. 

Both of the books in this series are very well 
illustrated, with up-to-the-minute photographs as well 
as interesting pen and ink sketches. 


Child-Life Arithmetics (Two Books: Grades 
3, 4, 5 and 6) 
Woody, Breed, and Overman. Lyons and Carna- 
han, Chicago 
K EEPING in strict step with modern thought in 
education the authors of these elementary arith- 
metic texts have sugared their pedagogical pill by 
breaking up the text into small units of pleasant 
variety, page unit, and short attention span; they 
have eliminated wordy and unnecessary vocabulary 
and linguistic difficulties; and have given the prob- 
lems life-settings which make the work both interest- 
ing and meaningful. 

The texts are enhanced by hundreds of colorful 
illustrations; a worthwhile feature in any text, but 
of special value in an arithmetic text, which is often 
approached with mental sighs and physical quiverings. 


Everyday Life Primer 
Ethel Maltby Gehres. The John C. Winston 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. List price, $0.48 

7 HE many teachers and supervisors who last year 
greeted with such enthusiasm the Pre-Primer, 

Wag, will be equally delighted with the Everyday 
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You will want to know more 
about these two new series 
of readers. May we send you 
} complete information about 
them? You need only drop a 
line of inquiry to the branch 
office which serves your state. 
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Life Primer. It will be remembered that Wag intro- 
duced a brand-new idea into the field of beginning 
reading—large, action photographs whose life-like 
charm completely fascinated pupils and teachers alike. 
Everyday Life Primer, in addition to delightful stories 
and attractive photographic illustrations, has a rich 
social studies background, including units on going 
to the barber shop, getting properly fitted with shoes, 
visiting the dentist, the care of the teeth, care of 
pets, baby animals on the farm, the farmer's helpers, 
and so on. 


Behind the Footlights 

Mather, Spaulding, and Skillen. Silver, Burdett 

and Co., Newark, N. J. Price $1.72 
[ OSSIBLY there are many books which serve to 

acquaint students of dramatics with the art of 
facial expression, make-up, articulation, and posture, 
but while we are not fully acquainted with the li- 
brary of dramatic teachers we feel safe in saying 
that this book presents much of interest and value to 
all teachers of dramatics as well as to students. The 
book was prepared to enlarge the knowledge and 
enrich the understanding of the student for the pur- 
pose of developing an appreciation of modern drama, 
and also to prepare him, through regular classroom 
work in dramatics, for participation in plays. 

Starting with an historical treatment of the dra- 
matic arts the book concentrates upon three basic 
types of drama from which all subsequent forms 
have evolved. After this general survey has been 
presented the book strives to develop the techniques 
involved in acting, after which the mechanics of act- 
ing are stressed. Assuming that the student is pre- 
pared for dramatic participation the book helps him 
prepare himself for an actual play. Entrances, tempo, 
dramatic climax, and exits have their parts in this 
part of the book. 

The best feature of a book such as Behind the 
Footlights is the fact that its publication permits 
students in small-town high schools to gain an in- 
sight into the art of acting, and discusses every phase 
of the drama in such interesting language that the 
striving for dramatic perfection becomes a game. 


The Citizen and His Government 
Lapp & Weaver. Silver, Burdett and Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Price $1.80 

ELIEVING that the future of our democracy de- 

pends upon adequate instruction as to the princi- 
ples and practices of government the authors of The 
Citizen and His Government have written a book of 
great value to our public schools. Wisconsin teachers 
will be especially interested in the text, because one 
of the authors, John A. Lapp, is head of the depart- 
ment of social science at Marquette University. 

Written for high school students the book makes 
no attempt to be entertaining—the authors had a se- 
rious purpose in writing the text and this spirit of 
sincerity is translated into the seven hundred pages 
of the book. The five major divisions of the book are: 
The Background and Development of American Gov- 
ernment, The Means Through Which We Govern 
Ourselves, Problems in the Functioning of Democ- 
racy, The Citizen and World Affairs, and Government 
in a Crisis. 

Too much cannot be said for a book of this type, 
for there is no denying the fact that the fate of our 
nation depends largely upon the willingness of pres- 
ent-day school children to share in the responsibilities 
as well as the benefits of a democratic form of 
government. 








The New Triangle Arithmetics (Grades 3-8 
inclusive) 
The New Curriculum Arithmetics (Triangle 
Series, Grades 3-8) 
By Leo J. Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, G. O. 
Banting, and Elda L. Merton. The John C. Win. 
ston Co., Chicago, Ill. 
GAIN Wisconsin scores! This time it’s in the 
field of arithmetic, where three Wisconsin edu- 
cators: C. J. Anderson, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the Uni- 
versity of Wiscon- 
sin; George O 
Banting, supt. of 
schools at Wauke- 
sha, and Elda L. 
Merton, Elementary 
Supervisor at Wau- 
kesha, have com- 
bined their talents 
in these interesting 
and worthwhile 
texts. The fourth 
author of these 
texts is Dr. Leo J. 
Brueckner of the 
University of Min- 
nesota. 

Each series of 
texts is available in 
- — a Pe deta or a 

six-book edition, 
Dean C. J. Anderson and the series differ 
principally in arrangement of material, while they 
are alike in sound pedagogy, scientific method, rich 
content, and exceptionally attractive appearance. The 
New Triangle Arithmetics are a complete revision of 
Dr. Brueckner’s earlier series, embodying the results 
of recent research by the authors, and thereby offer- 
ing many new and effective means of simplifying, 
speeding up, and socializing the learning process. 

The New Curriculum Arithmetics are revolutionary 
in their grouping of learning material. A new scien- 
tific re-grading of curriculum material is planned in 
such a way that the learning load is re-distributed so 
that pupils are better able to cope with it. While 
many teachers have been aware of the fact that many 
arithmetic topics are introduced before children are 
mentally equipped to comprehend their full meaning 
nothing much has been done to remedy this objec- 
tionable educational feature. Accordingly these books 
have made a general adjustment by moving much of 
the subject matter in grades three, four, and five, half 
a grade up. (For example, long division, is taught in 
the lower fifth instead of in the upper fourth grade.) 
By this re-adjustment of material the authors feel 
that they have taken a step in greatly reducing the 
number of failures, and at the same time the work 
may be enriched with many fine types of social expe- 
riences which would otherwise be impossible. 









Beginning this month the column 
“Winston Flashes” will appear regu- 
larly in the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. Many of the facts are 
startling; all are new, and each has 
been carefully verified. If at any 
time you wish to know the source of 
an unusual fact, drop a line to the 
John C. Winston Co., Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 
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Valuable 
Visitor: “Is your son who has just graduated from 
college a help to you on the farm?” 
Farmer: “Yes. If it wasn’t fer him the language 
which I address to the livestock would be turrible 
ongrammatic.” 


Puzzled 
“How is your boy Josh getting along at college?” 
“He has us puzzled,” said Farmer Corntossel. 
“He’s a football player and also a female imper- 
sonator in the dramatic club. We don’t know whether 
to treat him like a roughneck or a lady.” 


Deadly 
Wise Guy: “What is the most deadly fluid?” 
Chemical Student: ‘Potassium Cyanide, because 
you're dead as soon as it touches you.” 
Wise Guy: “Wrong; embalming fluid; you're dead 


before it touches you.” 
—Yellow Jacket 


Short Pants 
A college boy recently established a record by eat- 
ing 48 eggs in 48 minutes. And yet some folks won- 
der if a college education is worth while. 


“Love makes the world go round.” So does a good 


swallow of tobacco juice. 
—Tiger 


And then there was the little girl who signed her 
arithmetic paper “Mae West” because she done ‘em 


wrong. 
—Banter 


Co-eds are divided into two species: those who 
shut their eyes when kissing and those who look to 


see if you do, 
—Idaho Blue Bucket 


An advertisement is the picture of a pretty girl 
eating, wearing, holding, or driving something that 
somebody wants to sell. 


Heredity is something a father believes in until 
his son starts to act like a fool. 


Gentlemen farmers are those who seldom raise 
anything except their hats. 

And he is the kind of a guy whose love efforts 
are referred to as unskilled labor. 


Success in life depends on two things—luck and 
pluck . . . luck in finding somebody to pluck. 


There are three kinds of property: what I've got, 
what the other fellow has, and what I’m going to get. 


“What I want from this class this coming year is 
silence,” said the young professor, “and very little 


of that.” 
—Texas Ranger 


What are you planning for Nov. 
7-8-9? We have a three-day profes- 


sional date wth you. See p. 60. 





Follow Me? 

“Say,” said the guest, “do you know any good 
stories ?”” 

“I can’t think of any,” replied the clerk, “but I'll 
give you a conundrum. My mother gave birth to a 
child; it was neither my brother nor my sister. Who 
was it?” 

After deep reflection the guest said: “I jolly well 
give it up. Who was it?” 

“It was myself,” replied the clerk. 

“Haw, haw, that’s a good one. I must remember 
that.” 

And he did. Hear him tell it: 

“Oh, I say, old man, I heard a jolly good conun- 
drum the other day. My mother gave birth to a child. 
It was nyther brother nor sister to me. Who was the 
blighter ?”” 

“I don’t know,” replied the friend. ‘““Who was it?’ 

“Haw, haw, it was the clerk in the Ambassador 


Hotel. Haw, haw.” 
—Texas Outlook 


Judge: “You admit you drove over this man with 
a loaded truck?” 

Driver: “Yes, your honor.” 

Judge: “And what have you to say in your 
defense ?” 

Driver: “I didn’t know it was loaded.” 


Why Teacher Goes Nuts 
(Essays as They are Rit) 
The Mewl 

“The mewl is a hardier bird than a guse or turkie. 
It has two legs to walk with, two more to kick with, 
and wears its wings on the side of its head. It is 
stubbornly backward about coming forward.” 

Water 

Water is found everywhere, especially when it 
rains as it did the other day when our cellar was half 
full. Mary had to wear her father’s boots to get the 
onions for dinner. Onions make your eyes water and 
so does horse-radish, when you eat too much. There 
is a good many kinds of water in the world; rain- 
water, soda water, holy water and brine. Water is 
used for a great many things. Sailors use it to go to 
sea on. If there wasn’t any ocean the ship couldn't 
float and they would have to stay ashore. Water is 
good to fire at boys with a squirt and to catch fish in. 
My father caught a big one the other day and when 
he hauled it up it was an eel. Nobody could be saved 
from drowning if there wasn’t any water to pull 
them out of. Water is first rate to put fires out with 
and I love to go to fires to see men work with the 
engines. This is all I can think of about water except 
the flood. 

Magna Carta 

Magna Charta was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, who was seriously wounded. His wife, hearing 
of the incident, immediately went to him, picked up 
his gun, took his place in the battle, and said, “Shoot 
if you must this old gray head, but I will fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer.” 


Cats 
Cats that meant for little boys to maul and tease 
is called Maultese cats. Some cats is reckernized by 
how quiet their purrs is and these is named Purrsian 
cats. The cats what has very bad tempers is called 
Angorie cats. I don’t like cats. —Kablegram 
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E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


C. ELLsworTH STILES 
Chippewa Falls 


A. C. Grpss 
Columbus 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


L. A. VoELL 
Fond du Lac 


HowarpD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 
Kenosha 


Cuas. E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


DALTON & DAVIES 
Manitowoc 


Ray E. GILe 
Merrillan 


Mortimer G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


VERYL F. CourRTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


GEORGE W. McCLuNG 
Milwaukee 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 





Freedom... 





Max J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 





to travel—to visit the places you have always 
wanted to see—to enjoy new experiences in 
ancient lands—to accomplish the multitude 
of things you have always put off for want 
of time . . . Such freedom can be yours, 
conveniently and easily through an Aitna 
Life Income Plan. 


Resolve now to save a portion of your in- 
come regularly. Then you can look forward 
with comforting assurance to a secure future 
when you will know the glowing satisfac- 
tion that comes ot a guaranteed monthly in- 
come—uninterrupted as long as you live. 


May we tell you more about the Aitna Life 
Income Plan? 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN } 
H. W. BRUEGGER SPENCER W. TURNER 
Oshkosh Tomah 
Scotr A. CAIRY Otto C. FREYER 
Platteville Waukesha 
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Wausau 

ROBERT T. ROBERTS BEN J. Luptkt 
Randolph W hitewater 

W. F. PATzer H. C. BENNETI 
Sheboygan Wauwatos 

F. R. CRUMPTON WILLIAM H. LICHTE 


Superior Wauwatosa 
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LaCrosse Teachers Fete 
Hannah McConnville 


Last June marked the retirement 
of Miss Hannah McConnville, 
teacher in the schools of La Crosse 
for fifty years, and the teachers of 
the city honored her with a large 
reception the latter part of May 

And well might the teachers of 
La Crosse do honor to Miss Mc- 
Connville, for she established an 
enviable record of service during 
her teaching years. Think of it— 
fifty years of service to the schools 
and citizens of La Crosse; and her 
record of service is made more un- 
usual by the fact that all of her 
fifty years of teaching were spent 
in the Hamilton school, of which 
she had been principal for many 
years. When Miss McConnville 
started teaching in the Hamilton 
school in 1885 the building con- 
tained six rooms, and has been en- 
larged twice since then. 


The reception honoring Miss 
McConnville was a_ tremendous 
success. Hundreds of fellow teach- 
ers, citizens, and former pupils at- 
tended, to shake the hand of the 
person who had given her entire 
life to the educational welfare of 
the community. Many gifts were 
presented to the guest of honor, 
one being a copper plate on which 
was written the tribute of former 
pupils to their teacher and prin- 
cipal. 

Miss Ethel Tower was general 
chairman of the reception, assisted 
by teachers of the Hamilton school 
and officers of the P. T. A. and 
Mothers club. 





Milwaukee Teachers To 
Have Salaries Restored 


More than 3,000 Milwaukee 
school teachers and 300 other 
school employes will be on a nor- 
mal salary schedule in 1936, ac- 
cording to board action the early 
part of last month, by which a 
$10,438,659 budget was approved 

Many other Wisconsin commu- 
nities are giving the teachers new 
contracts calling for substantial sal- 
ary increases. It’s beginning to look 
as though we're getting somewhere 
near that elusive corner around 


which prosperity has hidden lo 
unto five years. 





SOCIALIZED MEDICINE IS 1936 H. S. DEBATE TOPIC 


Socialized medicine will consti- 
tute the subject for high school de- 
bates throughout Wisconsin next 
year, when member schools of the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic 
association will strive for state 
supremacy in debate. The depart- 
ment of debating and public dis- 
cussion of the University Exten- 
sion division, which cooperates in 
the association’s activities, an- 
nounced the formal wording of the 
question as follows: ‘Resolved, 
that the several states should en- 
act legislation providing for a sys- 
tem of complete medical service 
available to all citizens at public 
expense.” 

The association will supply 
member schools debating the sub- 
ject with copies of the official De- 
bate Handbook and supplement, 
containing information and view- 
points on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Other material will be sup- 
plied by the debating department 
at a minimum charge, and loan 
package libraries giving additional 
reference data will be sent to sup- 
plement material available from 
local libraries. 


Annual Meeting, Nov. 8 


The annual association meeting 
will be held Nov. 8 at Milwaukee 
during the convention of the Wis- 
consin Education association, open 
to all teachers of speech, princi- 
pals and superintendents. 

Miss Almere Scott, director of 
the department of debating and 
public discussion, announced that, 
at the request of debate coaches, 
a program of statewide broadcasts 
on debating and on the issues in- 
volved in the forthcoming debate 
will be given over station WHA 
from Radio hall at the University 
of Wisconsin. These talks will be- 
gin on Sept. 30 at 3:15 p. m. and 
will be heard on succeeding Mon- 
days until the state debate in 
March. The speech department of 
the University will cooperate in 
the enterprise. 

The News Letter of the forensic 
association for September urges ev- 
ery school to formulate a publicity 
program in local newspapers on 
behalf of greater interest in for- 
ensics through the publication of 
news and informational material 
on these activities, 

Exhorting high schools to enter 
all forensic contests, Frank C. Bray, 
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Mark Twain Centennial 
Exercises Set for Nov. 1 


In a nationwide tribute school 
children of America will pause 
from their studies on November 
first to honor the memory of the 
author most beloved by American 
childhood. 

This day will be nationally cele- 
brated as “National Mark Twain 
Day’ in public and private schools 
from one end of the United States 
to the other, according to an an- 
nouncement just received from the 
national headquarters of the Mark 
Twain Centennial Committee, of 
which President Roosevelt is hon- 
orary chairman and Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Co- 
lumbia University, chairman. 

As a guide to principals and 
teachers, the Mark Twain Centen- 
nial Committee has prepared a 
sample program of school exer- 
cises for the day’s observance. 
Complete information can be se- 
cured by writing the Mark Twain 
Centennial Committee, 527—Sth 
Avenue, New York City. 





chairman of the association, noted 
that a large percentage of the suc- 
cessful men and women today were 
the high school orators and debat- 
ers of yesterday. 

The association’s membership last 
year was the largest of any year. 
Member schools increased from 
286 in 1925-26 to 394 in 1934-35. 

Gov. Philip F. La Follette, a 
former debater at the University, 
commended the forensic association 
as having “done some splendid 
work in fostering the encouraging 
oratorical activity in our schools”, 
and said debating is in keeping 
with the tradition established in 
Wisconsin. 

“Wisconsin,” he declared, ‘“‘has 
a reputation for enlightened 
thought in political and_ social 
fields. This has resulted, in a large 
part, from a widespread interest in 
government and a constant discus- 
sion of issues among our citizens. 
Not only does debating provide in- 
tellectual and oratorical benefits to 
the debaters themselves, but it 
stimulates among people in general 
a keen interest in public problems. 
It brings to them an understanding 
and knowledge of vital questions 
so essential to their solution.” 
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TEACHERS WARNED ABOUT INVESTMENT RACKET 





Morrissey, Veteran City 
Supt., Chilton, Resigns 


Just as the September JOURNAL 
was going to press we received no- 
tice that G. M. Morrissey, dean of 
the Wisconsin city superintendents, 
and head of the Chilton school sys- 
tem for the past 36 years, had re- 
signed because of ill health. 

The resignation of Supt. Mor- 
rissey at this time is a matter of 
sincere regret to the hundreds of 
school people in Wisconsin who 
have enjoyed knowing him and 
working with him during the many 
years of his educational service. 
The termination of his school serv- 
ice is especially regretable be- 
cause he had spent much of his 
time and effort in planning the 
new $200,000 Chilton High school 
just opened this fall. Supt. Morris- 
sey deserved a year of pleasure in 
the new building, and we are sorry 
that the state of his health caused 
him to relinquish his administra- 
tive reins. 

The Chilton board of education, 
in reluctantly accepting Supt. Mor- 
rissey’s resignation, said in part: 

“We are doubly sorry that this 
severance of ties from a position 
you have held for so long should 
come on the eve of the opening of 
the new school building, which we 
had hoped, and you, no doubt, had 
visioned as a realization that would 
eliminate many of the unpleasant 
features of your work.” 





Summary of Research 
on Reading Disabilities 


The third annual research bul- 
letin of the National Conference 
on Research in Elementary School 
English is entitled Reading Dis- 
abilities and Their Correction. It 
contains an introduction by Dr. 
E. A. Betts, Superintendent of 
Practice, State Normal School, Os- 
wego, New York, a summary of 
43 recent research studies in the 
field of reading difficulties, and an 
annotated bibliography of 46 books 
and articles on reading disabilities. 
Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, Mr. C. C. 
Certain, Box 67, North End Sta- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. The price 
is 50 cents. Critical evaluations of 
this yearbook by Dr. Arthur J. 
Gates, Dr. Donald D. Durrell, and 
Dr. William S, Gray appeared in 
recent issues of The Elementary 
English Review. 





Tennessee Racket Stopped by 
U. S. Authorities 


Warning No. 2! Last month the 
JouRNAL warned Wisconsin teach- 
ers against signing contracts with 
book companies offering ‘‘free sup- 
plementary book sets’, and corre- 
spondence schools which offered 
easy avenues toward the acquisi- 
tion of credits. Just as the Septem- 
ber JOURNAL was going on the 
presses we received notice that the 
United States securities commission 
struck sharply at the so-called ‘‘Na- 
tional Educators Mutual Associa- 
tion”, of Nashville, Tenn., which 
the securities commission termed 
“an enterprise to deal in an irre- 
sponsible fashion with the small 
savings of school teachers.” 

In addition to blocking a pro- 
posed nation-wide issue of $750,000 
endowment bonds, the commission 
assailed the organization’s officers, 
including certain Tennessee edu- 
cators, for ‘demonstrated untruth- 
fulness and misfeasance.” 

While a stop order has been is- 
sued by the Federal government 
whereby the National Educators 
Mutual Association is virtually put 
out of business it does not mean 
that these same individuals or 
others of their kind will not pop 
up with some other form of in- 
vestment service which is based on 
the well known motto of ‘Heads 
I win, tails you lose.” 





Schlosser Chosen New 
Head of Chilton Schools 


F. F. Schlosser, formerly princi- 
pal of the Algoma public schools, 
was recently named to succeed 
G. M. Morrissey, who resigned his 
post as superintendent of the Chil- 
ton schools. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Schlosser has taught for 21 years, 
serving at Eau Galle, Phillips, 
Whitewater, Casco, Crivitz, Ke- 
waunee and Algoma. 

In addition to research work 
along educational lines he has 
taken an active part in the devel- 
opment of school music and has 
served as president of the Wiscon- 
sin School Music association and 
editor of the Wisconsin School Mu- 
sician. While at Algoma he was 
manager of the district basketball 
tournaments for five years. 

The Chilton school board also 
has appointed J. Harold Arm- 
strong, history and social science 
instructor at the Chilton High 


school for the past six years, as 
High school principal. 








Graduate Work at Stout 
Begun Last Summer 


The thirtieth annual summer 
school at Stout Institute included 
a registration of 355 students from 
twenty-one states and the District 
of Columbia. 

Graduate work was_ initiated 
during the session and eighty-one 
students enrolled. Of these, fifty- 
seven were majors in industrial 
education and twenty-four in home 
economics. The consistently strong 
schedule of special speakers and 
conference leaders was maintained, 
including Rollo W. Brown of Bos- 
ton; LaVerne T. Ryder, president 
of the National Home Workshop 
Guild; Mr. N. B. Giles, special 
agent, U. S. Office of Education; 
Mr. V. J. Hydar, personnel man- 
ager of the Falk Corporation, Mil- 
waukee; and Mr. Chris Jorgensen 
of the Workers’ Education Divi- 
sion in Wisconsin. Besides the 
usual social events, a concert was 
given by Mr. Harry Farbman, vio- 
linist, assisted by Miss Edith Schil- 
ler, accompanist. 

An expanded program of short 
unit courses was offered. These in- 
cluded several in home economics, 
Counselling at the Secondary 
School Level under the direction of 
Mrs. Katherine Wied, and Con- 
ference Methods under the direc- 
tion of T. L. Roswell. 

The home economics and indus- 
trial education graduate students 
perfected permanent organizations 
during the summer. These organi- 
zations will cooperate with the ad- 
ministration of The Stout Institute 
in carrying forward the graduate 
program activities. 





Junior High School 
Administrators Meet 


The annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Junior High School Ad- 
ministrator’s association will be 
held at the Hawthorne Junior High 
school, Wauwatosa, on Friday, Oc- 
tober 18. 

The theme of the conference, as 
announced by Chairman E. E. Born, 
will be “Supervision in the Junior 
High School for the Promotion of 
More Effective Learning.” Rein- 
hardt H. Ruhnke and Paul B. 
Clemens, assistant superintendents 
of the Milwaukee schools will 
speak on the morning session, while 
J. E. Worthington, Waukesha, and 
H. U. Wood, Racine will be the 
speakers at the afternoon session. 
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Wisconsin Pupils Score 
in Nat. League Contest 


We have recently received a re- 
port from Mary D. Bradford, Wis- 
consin publicity representative of 
the League of Nations association, 
New York City, in reference to the 
winners of last year’s contest spon- 
sored by the association in the in- 
terests of greater world under- 
standing. 

Mrs. Bradford reports that a to- 
tal of 1446 papers were entered in 
the contest, with 88 Wisconsin 
schools participating. Though no 
Wisconsin student won one of the 
major prizes a number scored high, 
with Donald Nelson of Madison 
Central High school, being one of 
seven students to receive ‘“‘honor- 
able mention”. Other Wisconsin 
students whose papers received an 
“A” were: Helen McCann, Dur- 
and; Veda Scaggs, Florence; Paul 
G. Pelikan, Montfort; Irene Sor- 
enson, Waupaca; and Duane Koe- 
nig, Fort Atkinson. 

Anyone desiring more informa- 
tion concerning the contest, or any 
student who wants his or her pa- 
per, showing the marks of the ex- 
amination, returned, will have re- 
plies sent upon receipt of postage 
for same. Mrs. Bradford’s address 
is 6028—3rd Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 





Pres. Frank Speaker on 
Peaceway Broadcasts 


Dr. Glenn Frank, president of 
the university, will be one of the 
nationally-known speakers to ap- 
pear in a series of broadcast pro- 
grams arranged by World Peace- 
ways, and presented over the na- 
tionwide W AB C-Columbia net- 
work Thursday evenings from 8:30 
to 10:00 P. M. Eastern Standard 
Time. 

The broadcasts, in addition to 
offering brilliant entertainment, 
will also aim to establish a deeper 
national consciousness of the need 
for realistic thinking about peace. 

Besides President Frank some of 
the speakers on the series will be 
Senator William E. Borah, Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye, Alfred E. 
Smith, and William E. Green. 
Writers who will speak on these 
programs will include Sidney How- 
ard, Humphrey Cobb, Fannie 
Hurst, Rupert Hughes, Maxwell 
Anderson, Zona Gale, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, John Erskine, Heywood 
Broun, and S. S. Van Dine. 

The programs will also offer 
musical attractions, as the singing 
or playing of such famous people as 
Lucrezia Bori, Heifetz, and Crooks. 





Vocational Head Named 
‘¢Panhandle” Champion 


A recent news clipping from the 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
contains an interesting little item 
which will amuse many of our 
readers—particularly the vocational 
men who rightly honor and respect 
George Hambrecht as their effi- 
cient and usually dignified leader. 
But beneath that guise of scholar 
and administrator there must be a 
streak of deviltry, if we are to be- 
lieve what we read in the paper, 
to wit: 

“George Hambrecht, state direc- 
tor of vocational education, has 
just returned from Fort Collins, 
Colo., where he taught some classes 
in the Colorado State college this 
summer . . . and won first prize 
for being the most typical hobo 
among 150 aspirants for the honor. 

“At the end of the summer ses- 
sion each year the Colorado col- 
lege has a celebration, one of the 
features of which is a hobo con- 
test. All those entering the contest 
are required to grow their own 
beards, furnish their own clothes, 
and “panhandle” enough money 
on the street to feed themselves 
for the day and get themselves to 
the “Jungle”, the scene of the con- 
test near the city. 

“This year Mr. Hambrecht let 
his beard grow for a week, dug 
up some disreputable clothes .. . 
and although there were 150 other 
contestants, some of whom had had 
several years training . . . won 
first place. And he brought back a 
picture of himself taken a few 
minutes after he won the contest 
which is a lovely study in ‘What 
1s the Difference Between a Pro- 
fessor and a Bum?’ or ‘Clothes 
May Not Make the Man—but 
They Certainly Help!” 











Wm. Cooper, Former 
Ed. Commissioner, Dies 


Wisconsin school people will be 
grieved to learn that Dr. William 
John Cooper, at one time U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, died 
suddenly the latter part of Septem- 
ber, while motoring with his wife 
to California. 

After serving as eighth U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Dr. 
Cooper served as professor of edu- 
cation at George Washington Uni- 
versity, and at the University of 
Michigan Summer Session this year. 

Under Dr. Cooper’s guidance, 
the Office of Education developed 
close cooperation with the N.E.A., 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and numer- 
ous other organizations so deeply 
concerned with the advancement of 
education in the United States. 





Speech Aids Offered 
for Upper Grade Use 


The needs of Wisconsin schools 
for acceptable and diversified selec- 
tions for declamation and oration 
are met in new cuttings prepared 
by the Department of Debating 
and Public Discussion, University 
Extension Division, at Madison. 
Lists of approved declamations and 
orations for elementary schools 
have been issued with the coopera- 
tion of the Speech Department of 
the University of Wisconsin to 
meet the constant demand for se- 
lections to be used in the upper 
grades. The lists will be sent free 
to teachers of speech and others 
who can use them to advantage. 


Thanks For the Posies, Mr. Givens 


Dear Mr. Plenzke: 

The September number of the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education has just reached my desk. I was im- 
mediately impressed with the change in name from 
“Wisconsin Teachers Association” to “Wisconsin 
Education Association.” 

Your Association has been steadily moving for- 


ward and is progressive in every way, but I bel‘eve 
the new name will be an added stimulus and under 
it I hope the Association will reach greater heights. 
Congratulations and best wishes! 

Very cordially yours, 


WEG:CS 


Willard E. Givens, . 


Sec., 





Bona 
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Coming Events 


Oct. 18—Southwestern W.T.A., at Platteville 

Nov. 7-8-9—State Teachers Convention, at 
Milwaukee 

Dec. 4-7—American Vocational Assn., Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago 














Concert, opera, and dramatic at- 
tractions during the state convention 


given on p. 60. 





Otto Baker of North Menomonie has been named 
director of the Menomonie Vocational school, to suc- 
ceed Henry Houle, who resigned late last August to 
accept a position as educational advisor at the CCC 
camp at Durand. 


B. T. Webster, formerly at Amery, is now princi- 
pal of the Rosendale Union Free High school. Rosen- 
dale reports the installation of a new maple gym 
floor this summer, an enrollment of 91 (46 being 
tuition students), and the fact that Rosendale has en- 
tered a baseball team in the Fox Valley Tri-County 
League this fall. 


Fifty boys have enrolled in the new Vocational 
Agricultural department at Grantsburg. Marshall 
Gefke of Oregon is the instructor. 


Harold E. Thorpe is the new principal at Brussels, 
succeeding Frank X. Joswick, who resigned to accept 
the principalship at Pulaski. 


The Lone Rock High school has the largest en- 
rollment in the history of the school, according to 
word we have recently received from Principal Quincy 
Doudna. One hundred and three students registered 
the first week of school, a gain of twenty-two over 
last year. The enrollment of non-resident students 
has increased from thirty-three, two years ago, to 
sixty-three this fall. 

Another department, home economics, has been 
added to the course of study this year. Miss Libby 
Stepanek of Antigo is in charge. 


Virginia Rowe and Hattie Fredrick, county super- 
vising teachers, will head the Rock County Teachers 
association this school year, Miss Rowe as president 
and Miss Fredrick as secretary. 


Harriet Lockwood, former critic teacher at the 
training school of the Oshkosh State Teachers col- 
lege, has been appointed principal of the Junior 
High school division, according to a recent announce- 
ment from the office of President Forrest R. Polk. 
Miss Lockwood succeeds R. J. McMahon, who was 
formerly principal and registrar. The two offices are 
now being separated, Mr. McMahon continuing as 
registrar. 


Eleanore Silber, a teacher in the Kosciuszko school 
in Cudahy, has been elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Women’s Club Juniors, an organization of 
young women affiliated with the Milwaukee County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Most of the members 
are teachers or young business women. 


John B. O'Neil, an instructor in the public schools 
of Palmyra, was severely cut and bruised the latter 
part of August, while assisting with the threshing. 


Scores of Wisconsin high school coaches met at 
Wisconsin Rapids for a three-day clinic the latter 
part of August. Bill Chandler of Marquette and Lo- 
well Dawson, backfield coach at the University of 
Minnesota, gave the lectures and demonstrations. 


Don’t be surprised if you hear that Miss Adelaide 
Koehler, Onalaska teacher, has been given a million 
dollars or something equally nice this next year, for 
the early part of last month Miss Koehler found 
1,300 four-leaf clovers in a three foot plot in her 
father’s lawn, at Ripon. We've become stooped and 
bleery-eyed walking along in quest of a single good- 
luck sprig, and here Miss Koehler finds 1,300 with- 
out half trying. There ain’t no justice! 


Ruth Mortonson of Shorewood is employed by 
Oconomowoc and Watertown jointly as teacher of 
stringed instruments. She teaches one day per week in 
Watertown and two days per week in Oconomowoc. 


Beginning with this issue readers of the JOURNAL 
will be interested in reading “Winston Flashes” 
(p. 87) containing many facts which are interesting 
and startling. If at any time you wish to verify any 
statement or know the source of an unusual fact, drop 
a line to the publishers. The authority for the state- 
ment will be sent you immediately. 


The voters of Middleton Graded School District 
recently authorized the district to build a $25,000 
addition to the present school building. 


Progressive Education proved very popular at La 
Crosse State Teachers college this past summer. In 
a special class conducted by E. W. Leamer, Director 
of the Training School, and Miss Alice Gordon, 
Primary Supervisor, besides Wisconsin teachers, there 
were teachers from Idaho, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Tennessee, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. 
The main interest of the class was concentrated in 
the training school where the principles of progres- 
sive education were being demonstrated daily by 
four training school supervisors: Miss Grace Tripp, 
Miss Jessie Caldwell, Miss Agnes Breene, and Miss 
Helen Felber, assisted by special supervisors, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hoff in physical education, and Mr. Mer- 
ton J. Lyon in manual arts. 


Approximately five hundred friends, neighbors, and 
former students of E. C. Meland gathered at the De 
Forest high school the latter part of August at a 
homecoming sponsored by the alumni association to 
honor Mr. Meland, who resigned his teaching posi- 
tion last year, after forty years of service. 
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Erle Barber, former vocational agriculture teacher 
at Ingram is now teaching at Hawkins. Mr. Barber 
formerly taught at Hawkins before going to Ingram. 


Gurnan Niccum, for the past two years a teacher 
in the South Fork school, near Hawkins, has been 
elected vocational agriculture teacher at Hillsboro. 


Charles Harmon, Eau Galle, has been engaged to 
teach industrial arts at Union Lee High school at 
Luck, this year. 


A. Horkheimer, principal of the La Vaile schools 
for the past seven years, resigned his position the 
latter part of August, to accept a position as na- 
tional head of one of the sales departments of a large 
encyclopedia company. Kurt Schoenoff, Merrimac, 
has been engaged in Mr. Horkheimer’s place. 


R. G. Hein, for the past three years assistant prin- 
cipal of the South Milwaukee high school, is now 
principal of the Faribault (Minn.) High school. 


Tentative plans are being made for the erection of 
a new $20,000 school at West Menasha. Last year 
about 20 pupils had to enter schools in Neenah, due 
to the overcrowded condition of the old school. The 
new school will have a capacity of more than 
85 pupils. 


The new superintendent of the Juneau schools is 
Arthur Simpson, for the past five years head of the 
science department of the Beaver Dam High school. 
Mr. Simpson fills the position left vacant by the res- 
ignation of D. W. Wile, who resigned to accept a 
similar position at Cornell. 


Many old school traditions are going by the boards 
these days, but we were a bit surprised to learn that 
there are no “freshmen” in Fond du Lac this year. 
And now that we think about it, why should there 
be freshmen in a good Junior High school system ? 
The transition from ninth grade in the Junior High 
to Senior High is such that there is no freshman 
class, though Supt. L. P. Goodrich is quoted as say- 
ing that sophomores still exist. But what's the fun 
of being a soph when there aren't any freshies to razz? 


Principal Nels G. Sorensen of St. Croix Falls re- 
ports: (1) the largest high school enrollment in his- 
tory; (2) 100% ENROLLMENT IN THE W.E.A.; 
(3) the purchase of three new school busses for the 
transportation of high school pupils; and (4) the 
district approval of one WPA project. A mighty fine 
report, if you ask us. 


Teachers appreciate the value of the 
. E. A. Somerset H. S. and Grades are 
again 100%. 
—M. D. Berlin, Prin. 


Amery reports 100% enrollment in the 
Wisconsin Education Association, as usual. 
—H. S. Merrill, Sec. 


O. A. Swanson, coach of forensics in the Ocon- 
omowoc High school for the past four years, was 
recently elected by the Wisconsin chapters to serve 
as the Wisconsin district chairman of the National 
Forensic League for the coming year. At the national 
tournament of the League, held at Kent, Ohio, last 
May, Mr. Swanson was appointed to serve on one of 
the important national committees for the ensuing 
year. 








ETHIOPIA (Abyssinia) is the oldest mon- 
archy in the world. It has a form of Christi- 
anity, and in this connection note the prophecy 
in Psalm 68:31. 


at 
ONE vew arithmetic series would be an Event 
in any publishing program, but two are almost 
a Revolution. THE NEw TRIANGLE ARITH- 
METICS, just off press, are distinctly an event; 
while THE NEw CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS are 
the opening guns in the great Arithmetic Revo- 
lution of 1935. The new ‘‘stepped-up”’ curricu- 
lum has already proved successful in leading 
cities and states. For full explanation of both 
series, including the reasons for the develop- 
ment of the new curriculum, write for circular. 


et ot all 
WHO discovered America? Ten different 
peoples claim that their ancestors discovered 
America before Columbus. They are the Chi- 
nese, Arabians, Venetians, Welsh, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Basques, Icelanders, Danes, and the Irish. 


aa 
NOW is the time to order Workbooks. Arith- 
metic, English, Geometry—these are just a few 
subjects covered by Winston Workbooks. 


—~, 
PROBABLY the only cavern in the world 
in which musical sounds are produced by the 
wind is Fingal’s Cave on Staffa Island, one of 
the Hebrides off Scotland. It was during a 
visit there that Mendelssohn was inspired to 
write his overture ‘““The Hebrides.” 


as 
$O new that you probably haven’t heard 
about it is EVERYDAY LIFE (list $0.48), a Primer 
by Ethel Maltby Gehres, designed to precede 
any basal series. The text is about such activ- 
ities as going to the shoe store, to the dentist, to 
a farm. Illustrations are actual photographs of 
real boys and girls engaged in these activities. 


aan 
TWO out of every seven students have to 
repeat one year of school work before they 
reach the seventh grade. 


a ae 
IN October, 1535, four hundred years ago, 
there came from an unknown press the first 
printed English Bible. Perhaps you think of 
Winston primarily as publishers of textbooks, 
dictionaries, juvenile, and miscellaneous books. 
But Winston does publish Bibles. . . . nearly 
300 different styles. . . . the world’s largest line 
of self-pronouncing Bibles and Testaments. 


The JOHN C.EVWTENRS so) Vi COMPANY. 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Gregg Books 


All Published Since January, 1935 


The English of Business, Complete. 
By Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian 
Grissom Wilson, E. Lillian 
Hutchinson, and Clyde I. Blanch- 
ard. List price, $1.00 
New in every way—an easier teaching 
plan—a novel series of informative 
supplementary exercises—a new exer- 
cise pad—an original and different 
treatment of business letter-writing. 


Essentials of Business Mathema- 
tics—Principles and Practice. By 
R. Robert Rosenberg, C.P.A., 
Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

List price, $1.20 
A ninety-unit, intensive course adapt- 
able to almost any program. Conser- 
vative in scope, complete in coverage 
of essentials. 


Teaching Methods and Testing 
Materials in Business Mathema- 
tics. By R. Robert Rosenberg. 


List price, $1.20 


This volume definitely represents a 
milestone in testing and methods of 
teaching Business Arithmetic. For 
teachers only. 


Essentials of Commercial Law, 
Revised. By Wallace H. Whigam, 
Lloyd L. Jones, and James W. 
Moody. List price, $1.40 
Just off the press. A brand-new 
text emphasizing social and civic 
implications. Simple in presentation; 
authoritative in treatment. 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting. By Edwin H. Fearon, 
Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

List price, $1.80 
A brand-new, one-year presentation 
covering all the fundamentals and 
avoiding “padding.” The most eco- 
nomical comprehensive course avail- 
able. Eliminates cost of expensive 
practice sets. 


Send orders to our nearest office. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 








Stansmore Anderson was elected president of the 
Iowa County Teachers’ association at the annual 
meeting, held in Dodgeville the latter part of August. 
Other new officers are Monica Burns, vice-president; 
and Margaret Blotz, secretary—treasurer, 


Harold Mennes, science teacher in the Stoughton 
High school for the past five years, was recently 
named principal of the high school, to succeed Earl E. 
Welch who resigned to accept a position in Min- 
nesota. 


At a late summer meeting the Barron board of 
education approved the adoption of the George- 
Ellzey plan of vocational-home-economics-education, 
whereby night classes for girls from 14-18 who are 
not enrolled in school will be held. 


The first meeting of the Washburn County local 
of the W. E. A. was held at Washburn on August 22, 
at which time Irving Crowell was elected president. 
Other officers are Avron Oleson, vice-president; 
Helen A. Anderson, secretary; and Orvin Schaub, 
treasurer. | 


Principal K. R. Hummel of the Melrose High 
school has been elected president of the Melrose 
Rotary club. Mr. Hummel has taken an active part 
in the activities of the club, having served as secre- 
tary, director, and vice president. 


Cecil Beede, commercial teacher and coach at the 
Melrose High school resigned his position in August 
to teach in the newly established commercial depart- 
ment in the Owen High school. 


Louise Mears, professor of geography at Milwau- 
kee State Teachers college, attended the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations meeting at Ox- 
ford, England, last August. Preceding the conference 
Miss Mears took a trip through the Scandinavian 
countries and southern England, collecting geograph- 
ical mater:als. 


C. R. Adams, principal of the Marinette High 
school, is one of several out-of-state educators who 
have joined the Badger ranks this fall. A graduate 
of Michigan, Mr. Adams has had several years of ex- 
perience teaching in the schools of northern Michigan. 


Clara A. Farrell, Milladore, has been appointed 
county supervisor of music, art, reading, and dra- 
matics in Wood county. Nora C. LeRoux, who has 
been supervising teacher in Wood county since 1930, 
will continue in that capacity in the fields of geog- 
raphy, language, arithmetic, and the social studies. 
The addition of another supervising teacher is the 
result of a legislative act, by which Wood county is 
entitled to two supervising teachers. 


A new grading system is being employed in the 
New London High school this year. Letters will be 
used instead of numerals. 


Polk county pupils will study Conservation and 
Cooperative Marketing this year, according to a re- 
cent announcement of County Supt. Kenneth L. Out- 
celt. A new state law makes the teaching of con- 
servation obligatory, while the study of physiology is 
optional. Conservation will be taught in the Polk 
county schools during the first semester, while Co- 
operative Marketing will be taught during the last 
half of the school year. 
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The North Side school at Necedah was struck by 
lightning the early part of September, and within a 
few hours the entire structure kad burnt to the 
ground. The loss was covered by insurance to the 
amount of $4900 on the building and $400 on 
fixtures. 


George O. Strehlow, school director in Milwaukee, 
recently asked the school board to consider a resolu- 
tion that would require all high school girls to wear 
smocks at school. Mr. Strehlow emphasized the need 
as a means of keeping poorer families from clothing 
their children in finery out of line with the family 
income. 


Henry M. Black, for the past four years a teacher 
at Wyoming, Illinois, is now the Wisconsin repre- 
sentative for the G. & C, Merriam Company, pub- 
lishers of the Webster Dictionaries. Mr. Black suc- 
ceeds Major I. E. McLaren, who was recently named 
manager of the educational department, with head- 
quarters at the home office, in Springfield, Mass. 


A rhythm band, under the direction of Evyln 
Stephenson, has been organized in the first grade at 
the Sevastopol Consolidated school, Door county. 


Harold E. Matthias, former principal of the But- 
ternut high school, is Educational Advisor at Camp 
Ghost Creek, near Ashland. 








More than 10,000 Wisconsin teach- 
ers will be in Milwaukee, Nov. 7-8-9. 
Plan to be there. Details on p. 60. 











Three Lake Mills teachers, Mariam Grotkin, Gene- i 
vieve Williams, and Letha Roderick, were injured in 
an auto accident near Milton the week end before 
the Lake Mills schools opened last month. Fortu- i. 
nately none was seriously injured, though Miss Grot- i 
kin and Miss Roderick were unable to conduct their i 
classes the opening week of school. 


Florence Mulyck of Fountain City is the new in- 
termediate room teacher in the Fountain City schools, 
taking the place of Dorothy Walski, who accepted a 
teaching position in Winona, Minn. 


M. E. Gribble, assistant principal of the Baraboo 
High school, is once more teaching, after a semester's 
leave of absence the latter part of last school year, 
when he completed his work toward an M. A. 
degree. 


Random Lake 100% for the ninth consecu- 


tive year, at least. 
—Alvin N. Thompson, Sup. Prin. 


Frank M. Noll of Alma writes us that they have 
recently purchased a 16mm sound-on-film machine 
and expect to use it in conjunction with the school’s 
visual education program. 


E. G. Lange, superintendent at Delavan for the 
past eleven years, has been granted a leave of absence 
at part salary. Mr. Lange informs us that he plans to 
complete work for a doctor's degree during his leave. 


Plans for a new school building for Minong, to 
take the place of the one destroyed by fire last year, 
are being formulated, and if plans materialize the 
building program will start this fall. 








New McGraw-Hill Books 


for Secondary Schools 


Smith— 

ECONOMICS 

= Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
1.60 


Brainard and Zeleny— 

PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES 

Vol, I. Fundamental National Issues, $0.96 

Vol. II. Social and Economic Planning, In Press 
Vol. III. International Issues, $1.04 


Johnston— 
—_— OF YOUR DEMOCRACY 


Crook— 
ee MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Greenan and Gathany— 

UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 
rae of Modern Europe 
1.96 


Young and Wright— 

UNIFIED AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

Including Its Economic and Social Aspects 

Regular edition, $1.75 

Semester edition, $1.48 i 


Wallis and Wallis— 
OUR SOCIAL WORLD 
An Introduction to Sociai Life and Social Problems 


Skilling— 

TOURS THROUGH THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 

; General Science Text 7 
1.70 


See these books at Booth £34 
Wisconsin Teachers Association Convention 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A HOUSE OF SERVICE 
A FRIENDLY INSTITUTION 














Why not let us 
prove it by send- 
ing us your next 
order. 








Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Established 1905 — Incorporated 1921 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’ 









NEWLOW 
RATES 


—rooms with 
bath, for as 
little as 


$2.50 


per day 





A WEEK-END VACATION 
Get away from the hum-drum of every- 
day affairs. Visit Milwaukee! Enjoy 


the theatres .. go shopping .. see the 
sights. The change will do you good! 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 









The newly elected officers of the Crawford County 
Teachers association are: Prin. W. Earle Zepplin of 
the Steuben state graded school, president; Kenneth 
Greene, Wanamaker school, vice president; Hilda 
Kamps, supervising teacher, secretary—treasurer. 


A copy of the annual report of the Street Trades 
Department of the Milwaukee Public Schools has 
been received. Mr. A. H. Froemming is the director. 
The report covers school club activities, number em- 
ployed, and the aims of the Newboys’ Republic in 
a comprehensive manner. The service program is 
meritorious. 


The Chippewa County Local of the W. E. A. held 
its annual meeting on August 21, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for this school year: Peter Peterson, 
Stanley, re-elected president; Kenneth Borgen, New 
Auburn, vice president; Birger Hanson, Cornell, re- 
elected treasurer; Adeline Martin, Cadott, re-elected 
secretary. Members of the Executive Committee for 
1935-36 are Helen Durk, Chippewa Falls, and Lenore 
Larson, Stanley. 


Scattered News Notes from the Wisconsin Rapids 
Schools: 

Mrs. Selina Rousseau returned on August 27th 
from a trip abroad. She was a member of the Medi- 
terranean Norway Cruise touring through Africa and 
northern Europe. 

+ 

Ella La Perriere has a year’s leave of absence to 
teach in a school near Paris. Catherine Snodgrass of 
La Crosse is taking Miss La Perriere’s place. 

2 


A few years ago the city of Wisconsin Rapids do- 
nated thirty-five acres of land to the Lincoln High 
school for reforestation. The Biology classes under 
Alfred Hornigold plant from 1500 to 3000 trees each 
year. A total of 25,000 trees have already been 
planted. 

e 


NEVER FAIL—100%—WISCONSIN RAPIDS 


“Nothing short of 100% ever satisfies us.” 
—M. C. Palmer, Prin., Marathon Co. Normal 


M. D. Nedry, principal at Dorchester, reports 
many changes going into effect this school year: 
Courses in Guidance, Public Speaking, and Band 
have been added. The school is buying over $300 
worth of instruments. The school has done away 
with the awarding of letters for athletics, rather giv- 
ing honor letters for points gained in ail school ac- 
tivities, including scholarship. Principal Nedry con- 
cludes his report with the words: “We are moving 
ahead rapidly”, and we are inclined to agree with 
him. 


The enrollment at Boyceville High school jumped 
to such an extent this year that a new teacher, Henry 
Kjenkvet, has been employed to teach Social Science 
and handle the work of the Boys’ Glee Club. 


“I take a great deal of pride in stating that 
the Boyceville High School Teachers organi- 
zation again enrolls 100% in the W. E. A.” 

—D. R. Kinney, Prin. 


Supt. and Mrs. T. j: Jenson and all of the teach- 
ers of the Delavan public schools were entertained by 
the Delavan Parent-Teachers association the early 
part of last month. Fall plans for P. T. A. activities 
were formulated, 
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Principal W. A. Schumann of Slinger, with the co- 
operation of the school board and the support of the 
district, has not allowed the depression to play havoc 
with his school. A kindergarten, a chemistry course, 
foot-ball (financed by the board), orchestra, and an 
additional teacher are some of the features added this 
year. All these improvements were made possible by 
an increase of 20% in the annual school appropria- 
tion. 


The Green Lake County Teachers association met 
last month and elected the following officers for this 
school year: Arthur Smail, Marquette, president; El- 
nora Broder, Green Lake, vice president; Elizabeth 
Brackbank, Berlin, secertary; and Harry Slabosheski, 
Princeton, treasurer. Retiring officers are P. W. Bird, 
Grace Stater, Evelyn Betry, and Esther Toll. 


Alice McCaul, who has been teaching in the Bara- 
boo High school for the past several years, has been 
appointed to the position of history teacher in the 
University of Minnesota. 


An addition, consisting of a new gymnasium and 
two additional class rooms, is being planned at Ce- 
darburg. The building would cost between $50,000 
and $60,000. 


A complete commercial course, including typing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and business practice, will 
be a regular part of the school curriculum at Johnson 
Creek this year. John Young of Beloit has been en- 
gaged as a full time instructor. 


Principal Arthur Prochnow of the Union 
Free High school at Ingram reports 100% 
membership in the W. E. A. 


Signs of better times: a home economics course has 
been added in Clinton this year. It was discontinued 
two years ago as an economy measure. Alice Davis is 
the instructor. 


The new teachers in the Antigo school system 
were guests at a get-acquainted party soon after school 
opened last month. Mel Asher was chairman of the 
party and acted as toastmaster and general master of 
ceremonies. Teachers who participated in the program 
included Mary Moors, who is president of the An- 
tigo Teachers association, Principal James E. Luther, 
and Supt. P. A. Tipler. 


Birnamwood reports 100% and calls attention 
to the fact that Gilbert Grosenick has been added to 
the faculty, as English instructor and band director. 


The Beloit-Turtle—Clinton Teachers group met on 
September 10 and elected the following officers: Ora 
Haas, president; Lorraine Linney, vice-president; 
Alice Knutson, secretary; and Jeanette Snyder, treas- 
urer. A committee consisting of Vivian Erickson, 
Marion Larson, and Eunice Holmbeck was appointed 
to plan programs for future meetings. 


The Sevastopol Consolidated school in Door county 
added a commercial course to the curriculum this 
year. Leora Draves is in charge. 


Principal H. H. Polzer of Sevastopol was recently 
elected president of the Door County Schoolmasters 
club. 


“Granton reports 100% enrollment for the 


4th consecutive year.” 
—H. G. Knudtson, Prin. 








we = Young bodies require play and =" 
exercise. Chewing gum affordsa 
special, enjoyable exercise bene- 
ficial to teeth and youthful facial 
contours. So, it follows logically 
that there is a reason,a time and 
place for chewing gum. 


PROPER NUTRITION... PERSONAL CARE... 
AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE... 


good Logie 
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THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING SERIES 


By Nila Banton Smith 


As an aid to teachers everywhere in meet- 
ing the changing demands in elementary edu- 
cation, this distinctive series has been pre- 
pared. 

TOMS TRIP (Pre-Primer) 

AT HOME AND AWAY (Primer) 

IN CITY AND COUNTRY (First Reader) 
ROUND ABOUT YOU (Second Reader) 
NEAR AND FAR (Third Reader) 


Arich and unique program of accessory material 
is being prepared and will be published shortly. 


THE WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Readers by Virginia Olcott 
ANTON AND TRINI (Switzerland) 
BEPPO AND LUCIA (Italy) 
JEAN AND FANCHON (France) 
KARL AND GRETEL (Germany) 
KLAAS AND JANSJE (Holland) 


H. H. FULLER, Representative 
1217 E. Johnson St., Madison 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 








| WORKBOOKS 
ATWOOD-THOMAS Workbooks 
4} to accompany the Atwood- 


Thomas Geographies. Circular 


$383 


LYMAN - JOHNSON Directed 
wi Language Practice. Circular $384 


SMITH -REEVE-MORSS  Ex- 
ercises in Arithmetic for Prac- 
tice and Testing. Circular #328 


Circulars will be sent upon re- 
quest. 
4] GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

















“The first issue of the Journal arrived to- 
day and is brimful of interesting material.” 
—Newell E. Qualle, Prin., Thorp 


Jeanette Chase, English teacher at Sun Prairie, re- 
ports an interesting summer trip through the eastern 
states, while Kathryn Knaak, music teacher at Sun 
Prairie High school, spent her vacation in Mexico 
City. 


A glee club has been organized at Ingram, under 
the direction of Elizabeth Butler. We have also 
learned that a movement is under way to build a new 
high school in Ingram, with the usual proviso... . 
if and when government funds are available. 


“The Fountain City teachers believe in the 
W. E. A. They are again 100% members of 


both state and county teacher associations.” 
—Reuben L. Tweet, Principal 


“Clinton teachers are backing up the 


W. E. A. 100% as usual.” 
—H. N. Newman, Prin. 


A new Smith-Hughes Agriculture department has 
been added to the Clinton school curriculum this 
year. Crawford Ellis has been selected as the in- 
structor. 


Draper reports 100% membership in the 
W. E. A. Three new faculty members at Draper are 
Ferne Haunschild, Margaret Falk, and Victor R. Carl- 
son. Mr. Carlson is the new high school principal, 
coming from Couderay. 


If things keep on this way the Roosevelt Junior 
High school at Fond du Lac will become the Wis- 
consin counterpart of the leaning tower of Pisa. The 
state building inspector recently reported that the 
junior high building has moved approximately one 
and one-half inches since it was built. 


“Hammond High school is 100% in the 
. E. A.” 
—Glen Dahl, Prin. 


“100% on the opening day of school.” 
—A. W. Carlson, Prin., Hilbert 


“100% as usual.” 
—Prin. H. J. Antholz, Spooner 


“The Fall Creek school is 100%—as usual.” 


—Maurine Nichols, Secy. 


“Platteville 100% as usual.” 
—Supt. R. E. Balliette 


News from Oostburg: New faculty members are 
Milton Spors and Marie Graskamp; all teachers have 
received an increase in salary; a playground instruc- 
tor has been hired for the grades. 


The Union Free High school at Crandon has added 
a music and language department to the course of 
study. Hubert Geimer, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin is in charge of the course. 


Guy R. Krumm, graduate of the Stevens Point 
State Teachers college, is the new coach at Crandon 
High school. He succeeds Ralph E. Joliffe. 


“Again, New London is 100%.” 
—Rita M. Taggart, Secy. 
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“Berlin faculty is 100% in enrollment.” 
—M. H. Loveless, Secy. 


“100% for the State Public School, at 


Sparta. This is 100% for the second year.” 
—Nettie Steel, Prin. 


Mary Sauer of Darlington is the new sixth grade 
teacher at the State Public School of Sparta. 


The Granton High school added four years of 
commercial work to its curriculum this year. Myrtle 
Pike has been named as commercial teacher. 


George Johnson, former Granton High school 
coach, has been assigned the handling of the music 
program in the high school and grades. 


The New Holstein High School Band will boast 
an organization of some fifty pieces or more by the 
end of this school year, if plans of Director Gerold 
Franz materialize. At the present time there are forty 
students enrolled in band work. 


A farewell party was given in honor of Floyd 
Hoover, Washburn teacher, Sept. 13. Mr. Hoover re- 
signed to accept another position in the Superior 
public schools. 


The annual campaign against goiter among Marsh- 
field school children was launched last month, under 
the direction of Alma Jakoubek, school nurse. 


“Green Lake County yee reports 100% 


enrolment in the W. E. A. 
—L. R. Marchenkuski, Prin. 


Sociology has been added to the curriculum at 
Monticello High school. The subject is being taught 
by Principal Becker. 


The citizens of Phillips have sanctioned the erec- 
tion of a new $100,000 school building, in case fed- 
eral aid is secured, 


A number of prized possessions of Bessie Bell 
Hutchison, veteran teacher who resigned her teaching 
position in La Crosse last summer, were presented 
to the historical museum of La Crosse State Teachers 
college. Miss Hutchison was one of the original fac- 
ulty members at the college, and was the oldest 
teacher in term of service, prior to her resignation. 


President Kenneth F. Bick recently announced the 
names of the council and committees of the Janes- 
ville Teachers association as follows: Council: Mar- 
jorie Davis, Ethel Block, Grace Spoon, Margaret 
Peaton, Olive Feirn, Virginia Johnston, Mary F. Cul- 
len, Catherine Butts, Mary R. Lillisend, and Hazel 
Hahne. Chairmen of committees are as follows: 
O. C. Keesey, public relations; Pat W. Dawson, re- 
search; Agnes Krog, program; Ruth Jones, insurance; 
Charlotte Collins, membership; Cecelia Howe, legis- 
lative; and Arlene McKellar, publicity. 


The following officers of the Wisconsin Rapids 
Teachers association were elected last month: Ruth 
Horton, president; John A. Torresani, vice president; 
and Alfred Hornigold, secretary—treasurer. 


“My schools have ALWAYS been 100% 


(13 years).” 
—Walter E. Kopplin, Prin., Cameron 





IT COSTS SO 


me so & , 


and Costs so MUCH ¢o de SORRY! 


The Safest Place for Teachers is 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about 
“rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortu- 
nate. They have to be sure of an income when dis- 
abled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 
Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every 
five teachers loses time, due to illness, accident 
or quarantine. You can’t afford to take the 
tisk. The better way is to share, at small yearly 
cost, your risk with thousands of other teachers 
and then you will automatically share in all the 









Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are 
well, because you have no worries. But when trouble 
comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the tor- 
nado rages outside. T.C.U. protection is then price- 
less. Alberta Schwalbe of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 

“With hospital bills, doctor bills and loss of salary 
staring me in the face, what should come along but 
the welcome red, white and blue air mail letter? The 
substantial check therein relieved the situation tremen- 
dously. I’m so glad I took out this health and acci- 
dent policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is a real umbrella 
poy IT, for one, am glad I am privileged to crawl un- 
ler it.” 

What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national or- 
paves of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of 
ess than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income 
when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are 
accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation 
and Hospital Benefits. 


Send the Coupon Today 


If you will act now and send the coupon we will tell 
you how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Then you will have a true friend in time of need. Send 
the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


2 7 To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
* | I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 


tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimenials. 














financial protection and benefits this great or- : hig’ 9 oe Name =f 
ganization of teachers for teachers brings to you. 89° i Pn eS Sec ee ke 
j (Coupon places sender under no obligation.) 
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“We are happy to report an early (Sept. 18) 
B.A.” 


100% in the W. 
—Prin. E. H. Bornemann, Baldwin 


E. A. Johnson, principal of the Hixton high school 
for the past nine years, is now principal at Blair. 
F. W. Paull, formerly principal at Edgar, succeeds 
Mr. Johnson at Hixton. 


The Oconto teachers met in September and elected 
the following officers for this school year: Mrs. Myrtle 
Ford, re-elected president; Mary Gamble, vice-presi- 
dent; and Gerald McKeever, secretary—treasurer. 


Orlando Sohrweide is the new athletic coach and 
science instructor at Elroy, succeeding Milton Larson, 
who resigned to accept a position in the Eau Claire 
school system. 





IF YOU ARE PLANNING 


A FALL OR WINTER VACATION 
Write for our free Catalog of Autumn & Winter Vacations. 
NYE & WINTER COMPANY 
—TRAVEL BUREAUS— 


231 W. Wis. Ave. 207 Sixth St. 623 N. 8th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Racine, Wis. Sheboygan, Wis. 











Of Special Interest to Teachers 
and Pupils 


OUR NATION HISTORY SERIES 


Complete for el 
junior and ss high ——" 
This is history in teachable form! Dis- 
tinguished by fine authorship ... authen- 
tic in content... written in clear and 
simple style... beautiful in appearance 
... these books lead the history field! 
Twelve of the twenty-four states permit- 
ting state-wide adoptions have contracted 
for one or more books of this series! Over 
eight thousand schools are using OUR 
NATION HISTORY SERIES 





List Price 

OUR NATION BEGINS, Grade Four__$1.00 
OUR NATION GROWS UP, Grade 

a ee ee eS $1.00 
OLD EUROPE AND OUR NATION, 

GYAGSE P1i96: OF Bik nun nnncenccanead $1.28 
THE STORY OF OUR NATION, Grade 

BING: cmptiumnmnunomubammue= cum ae ame $1.28 


THE GROWTH OF A NATION, Grades 
Seven and Eight 1 

OUR NATION’S DEVELOPMENT, 
Grade Eleven or Twelve —-------- $2.20 


The cream of the year’s short stories, chosen 
from the best periodicals for children 
BEST SHORT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
Carol Ryrie Brink 
This book will be splendid for retarded chil- 
dren and as a reading table book for all 

children. List Price $1.00. 
These books will be on display at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Education Association. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 


Some changes on the faculty of the Wisconsin High 
school, as reported by Principal H. H. Ryan: Mar- 
jorie Morse, formerly of Stevens Point High school 
succeeds Hazel Ramsay as part time teacher of his- 
tory and social studies; Francis Werking, former in- 
structor in the German Department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, succeeds Clara Jensen as part time 
teacher of German; Mrs. Helen Northrup, former 
teacher at Waupun High school, succeeds Mrs. Selma 
Faster Larson as assistant to the principal; Ronald 
Edgerton, former Janesville teacher, succeeds Mrs. 
Thyra Carter Perry as teacher of history and social 
studies; and Clyde Knapp, coach at Fremont, Ne- 
braska, succeeds Russell Rippe as instructor in Phys- 
ical Education and athletic coach. 


Ida Ooley, for the past few years a teacher in the 
Polk County Rural Normal school, which burned last 
summer, is the new supervising teacher in Polk 
county. 


“Viroqua is 100% as usual.” 
—Prin. B. L. Greenfield 


Newly elected officers of the Door County Teach- 
ers association are: Harold Thorp, Brussels, presi- 
dent; Clifford Barnard, Ellison Bay, vice president; 
Ivan Lauscher, Sevastopol, secretary—treasurer. 


Dean Scott H. Goodnight of the University and 
State Supt. John Callahan were the main speakers at 
the dedication exercises of the new Algoma High 
school the latter part of last month. The beautiful 
new building was erected last summer at a cost of 
more than $100,000. 


F. W. McKeon, for 18 years a teacher of general 
science at the Pattison school, Superior, has left the 
teaching profession, to go into governmental forestry 
service. 


Approximately 200 teachers, in the rural schools of 
Fond du Lac county met in institute the middle of 
September, and elected the following as the officers 
of the newly-formed county local of the W. E. A.: 
Joseph Hayden, president; Rolland Flood, vice-presi- 
dent; and Edward Bossenbroek, secretarytreasurer. 


With D,. T. Stillman as president, the Marshfield 
Teachers association convened for its first fall meet- 
ing shortly after the opening of school last month. 
Mildred Means, teacher of history at McKinley High 
school, will serve as secretary-treasurer in the place 
of Esther Romeis, who has left the Marshfield school 
system. 


I WANT YOU. 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


I want a number of teachers to qualify for Big 
Pay U. S. Government Jobs. Because of your 
education you have a big advantage. Many ex- 
aminations being held. If you are interested and 
sincere, write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. C188, Rochester, N. Y., for sample coaching 
tests, list of positions, and full particulars. 








™ PARKE 


TEACHERS—PHOTOS—MAGAZINES 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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New teachers at Viroqua: Annalies Eckhardt, kin- 
dergarten; Mrs. Inga Strehlow, intermediate grades; 
and Esther Doyle, school nurse. 


The press of Jefferson county comments favorably 
upon the educational exhibit at the Jefferson County 
Fair this past month. The exhibit was prepared un- 
der the direction of County Supt. Eva N. Bock. 
County Supt. Mauree Applegate and supervising 
teacher, Hattie Frederick, Rock county, were the 
judges. 


“Fond du Lac one hundred per cent in na- 
tional, state, district, and local associations.” 
—Ursula Cannon, Secy. 


“Kewaskum as usual 100%.” 
—E. E. Skaliskey, Prin. 


“Nekoosa is 100% again.” 
—J. E. Rohr, Supt. 


“Stratford is 100% again, as usual.” 
—H. L. Rice, Prin. 


“Jefferson is 100% in the W.E.A., N.E.A., 


and Southern Wisconsin Teachers Ass’n.” 
—R. S. Smith, Supt. 


Hartford, through Supt. R. E. Brasure, re- 
ports 100% enrollment for the “Nth” year. 











Have you seen the preliminary an- 
nouncement of the 1935 State Teach- 
ers Convention program? See details 
on p. 60. 











hers omc ane somio 

The Public Relations Committee of the W. E. A., 
consisting of Richard Bardwell, Madison, chairman; 
Emma Brookmire, field representative of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mary Mc- 
Adams, Tomah; H. S. Bonar, Manitowoc; and O. H. 
Plenzke, met in the Secretary's office on Sept. 25. 
The committee reviewed and examined activities of 
the past year and made plans for the future. 

Mr. Leo P. Schleck, chairman of the Radio Com- 
mittee, met with the committee. 

The committee will present a report to the dele- 
gate assembly next month. 





Teacher Marriages 
(Names in Caps W. E. A Members) 


Mary KILEEN, Whitewater teacher, and Vincent 
ALCOTT, Whitewater, June 24. At home in Red- 
granite, where Mr. Alcott teaches mathematics in 
the high school. 


Lucille GREEN, Hartford teacher, and Lawrence 
BEAUDIN, principal of the Ellis school, Ashland, 
June 15. 


MEMOIRS OF MARY D. BRADFORD 

Autobiographical and Historical Reminis- 
cences of Education in Wisconsin, through 
Progressive Service From Rural School 


Teaching to City Superintendent. 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE TO TEACHERS! 
Address the Author; 
6028 3rd Ave. Kenosha, Wis. 
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Annual 
Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 
minimum cost. 


Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 
work. 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

















WOMEN OF FASHION 


Who Appreciate the Best in Style, 
Quality and Service 


BUY 






Milwaukee's Reliable Furriers 


BMALITY. £7 


UR COM 


Youthful Swagger 
Hudson Sea 


$185.00 


NOW 
AT BIG SAVINGS 


from one of the choicest and largest 
stocks of smartly styled Fur Coats in town. 


CHUDIK BROS. FUR CO. 


Specialists in Furs for 35 Years 
731 N. BROADWAY MILWAUKEE 
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Ragna BRUSEN, Milwaukee teacher, and Jess LE- 
MAHIEU principal at Westfield, June 15. 


Esther SIMONSON, Sawyer county teacher, and 
Harvey ANDERSON, teacher in the same county, 
June 4. 


Alberta HARRIS, teacher in the Eau Claire junior 
high school for the past several years, was married to 
Orville CHRISTIANSON, instructor in the Eau 
Claire senior high, on May 16. At home in Eau 
Claire. 


Alice Ritger of Allenton was married to Joseph 
GRADY, Washington county rural school teacher, on 
June 4. At home in Allenton. 


ISABELLE MASON, North Freedom teacher, and 
CLAYTON HARROP, principal of the North Free- 
dom public school, June 12. At home in North 
Freedom. 


Mrs. Mildred Simons, Three Lakes, and J. M. 
REED, county superintendent of Oneida county, 
June 13. At home in Rhinelander. 


Marguerite NICKERSON, a teacher in Crawford 
county schools for the past four years, was married 
to Charles J. LACKE, Lafayette county teacher for 
the past four years, on May 29 at Shullsburg. 


Mrs. Electra Bell, La Grange, IIl., and EDWARD 
JANTZ, principal of the Howeli school, Racine, at 
Independence, Va., June 23. 


HELEN DARRAH, Edgerton teacher, and Harold 
Engel, program director of the Wisconsin School of 
the Air, over WHA, at Madison on June 29. 


Margaret Agnes Scott, Brandon, and GEORGE 
BERG, physical education instructor at East high 
school, Green Bay, August 11. 


MARIE DAVEL, Loyal High school teacher, and 
W. SCOTT CANNEY, former Spencer teacher, at 
Loyal, August 12. At home in Algoma. 


CONSTANCE HAMILTON, Brodhead teacher and 
CARL THOSTENSON, principal of Palmyra High 
school, at Freeport, Ill., on July 9. 


SOLVEIG AGER, Chetek teacher, and JOHN 
BEST, Medford High school band instructor, on 
July 3. At home in Medford. 


Lack of space prevents the printing of more teacher mar- 
riage notices, this month. To be continued in November. 


Necrology 
* W. E A. Member at Time of Death 


*We have been advised that Ellen Dhein, a teacher 
in the Whittier Rural school, Calumet County, died 
at her home at Chilton, on May 5, 1935. 


Conrad Hanson, machine shop teacher in the Eau 
Claire Vocational school, died of typhoid fever last 
August. 


*Alda Tate, a teacher of mathematics at the West 
Allis High school, died at a Milwaukee hospital on 
August 20, after an illness of about a week’s duration. 


Mrs, Mable Duxbury (nee Mable Newell) former 
Jackson county teacher, died at her home at Hixton, 
August 31. 


Henry A. Adrian, 70, at one time principal of the 
Monticello schools, died in an auto accident at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., the early part of September. Mr. 
Adrian retired from teaching many years ago. 


*Winifred Price, 53, for 15 years a kindergarten 
teacher at the Trowbridge Avenue school, Milwau- 
kee, died suddenly as a result of a heart attack at 
her home the first week in September. 


Frank N. Spindler, 70, for many years a teacher at 
the Stevens Point State Teachers college, died in 
Cleveland on Sept. 2. In addition to his teaching of 
courses in psychology, ethics, logic, philosopohy, and 
education, Mr. Spindler acted as first athletic coach 
at Stevens Point Normal school. 


Emma Helena Bacon, 62, for thirty years a teacher 
in the Oshkosh schools, died at an Oshkosh hospital, 
Sept. 5, after a brief illness. 


*Ella Egan, for 25 years a teacher in the rural and 
gtade schools of Wisconsin, and for the past 5 years 
a teacher in the upper grades of the Marathon Pub- 
lic school, died at her home in Highland, Sept. 8, 
after a short illness. 


Mrs. Sarah Case, 93, at one time a teacher in Dell 
Prairie, died at Junction City, the latter part of 
August. Mrs. Case retired from teaching many years 
ago. 


Mrs. George Taylor (nee Mildred Reinhard), at 
one time a teacher in the schools at Beaver Dam, 
died at her home in Glendive, Montana, last August. 


Rose McDonald, 81, school teacher in Dodge 
county many years ago, died at her home in Fond du 
Lac, the latter part of August, after a heart attack. 


Mrs. Emma Roe Whitnall, 45, a former Walworth 
county supervising teacher, died at her home in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, last August, after a lingering 
illness. 


Lenora Rickerman, 64, for many years a prominent 
teacher in the schools of Jefferson County, died at a 
Madison hospital, Sept. 11, after a lingering illness 
following a hip injury last May. 


Dr. Ellwood C. Perisho, former teacher at the 
Platteville State Teachers college, died at his home in 
Greensboro, N. C., last August. Since 1921 he had 
been a member of the Guildford College faculty at 
Greensboro. 


Margaret Donnelly, 54, a teacher at the Forest 
Home Avenue school in Milwaukee since 1901, died 
the last week in August at a Milwaukee hospital. 


Mrs. Emma (Freeman) Titus, 78, a former teacher 
in the schools of New Lisbon, died at her home in 
Sparta, pu 23. Mrs. Titus retired from teaching in 
1894, after her marriage. 


Mrs. Frank Kelly, (Florence Ward), 69, former 
teacher in Wausau was found dead in her bed, the 
early part of August. Her sudden death was attrib- 
uted to a heart attack. 
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FREE AUTO PARKING STATION AT SCHUSTER’S—NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 





Fashion Steps Forward 


at 


SCHUSTER’S 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield N. 12th and W. Vliet W. Mitchell at S. 11th 
(Concord 2000) (Marquette 5300) (Mitchell 4000) 


MILWAUKEE 


There’s a new spirit abroad in Schuster’s Fashion Departments. A new 
alertness—a new youth—that is reflected in everything we’re bringing you 
for Winter. Choosing at Schuster’s assures you the same fashion-authenti- 
city as though you were choosing in New York, plus the added attractions 
of Schuster’s tempting prices and Schuster’s valuable stamps. 


We are offering you a 
Charge Account at Schuster’s 


without the usual red tape and without any delay! Just fill in the coupon 
below and send it to us. You'll have a charge account the day you arrive 
in Milwaukee for the Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers 
Association. A 37-mile, twice a week free delivery and Uncle Sam’s own 
delivery system unites the entire state with Schuster’s as a buying center. 


Ask to have us send you Schuster’s Weekly 
--No charge. of course 


! 
|  SCHUSTER’S, 

; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
! 

| 

' 

! 

! 


I would like to open a charge account at Schuster’s. 


' 
! 
! 
i 
! 
NING: Citi: SUED: Se cick oe ee a a ee ee ae ee ae a a tae ; 
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VALUABLE SCHUSTER STAMPS ARE A WORTHWHILE 
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